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AN  ORGANIZATION  OF  DEPARTMENT,  CHAIN  AND  SPECIALTY  STORES 


Modern  retailing  demands  shopping  centers! 

Today's  problems  of  traffic  and  parking  have  made  it  difficult  for  shoppers 
to  take  advantage  of  your  creative  selling  —  and  the  shopping  center  is  | 

giving  the  answer.  | 

Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  planning  and 
execution  of  such  projects  as  those  shown  above.  Promptly  recognizing  the 
need  for  careful  coordination  of  the  varied  features  of  such  projects,  they 
have  applied  special  skills  developed  during  30  years  of  designing  structures 
for  more  profitable  and  efficient  retailing. 

May  we  help  you  by  applying  our  broad  engineering  experience  to  your 
sales-producing  strategy? 
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designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


Gives 

small  stores 
all  the  savings 

of  Recordak  Photographic  Billing 


The  Recordak  Junior  Microfilmer 
rents  for  as  litHe  as  $17.50  per  mo.; 
sells  for  as  litHe  as  $450, 


Even  if  you  have  only  2,500  active  accounts 
this  surprisingly  low-priced  microfilmer-reader 
will  start  saving  dollars  the  very  first  day. 
Here’s  how— 

□  Each  billing  clerk  will  handle  4  times  as  many 
accounts.  No  description  of  individual  purchases  is 
required  on  the  customer’s  hill — only  the  sales- 
check  totals,  credits  and  returns  are  posted.  You 
eliminate  100%  duplication  of  the  sales  staff’s 
record  keeping  by  microfilming  the  sales  checks  and 
sending  them  out  with  your  bills, 
n  You’ll  get  bills  out  on  schedule  even  during 
seasonal  peak  periods, 
n  You’ll  end  costly  overtime. 

Q  You’ll  cut  down  on  posting  mistakes. 


Q  You’ll  reduce  your  billing  machine  requirements 
.  .  .  save  on  stationery,  too. 

Q  You  save  up  to  99^)  in  filing  space  . . .  find  much 
needed  "work”  space. 

Q  You’ll  reduce  billing  complaints  as  much  as 
90%.  (Customers  can  recall  charges  readily  with 
original  sales  checks  in  hand. 

Q  You’ll  speed  reference.  Your  Recordak  Micro¬ 
films  can  be  filed  at  the  fingertips  .  .  .  ready  for 
immediate  review  in  the  film-reader,  which  is  an 
integral  part  of  this  versatile  machine.  skill 
needed.  Any  clerk  can  take  pictures  simply  by 
pressing  a  button  on  the  Recordak  Junior.  Complete 
line  of  automatic  Recordak  Mlcrofilmers  available 
for  larger  stores.  Just  mail  cou[M)n  below  for  full 
details.  jYo  ohligalion  whatsoever. 


^iicccPDni( 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  retailing  applications 


MAIL  COUPON 
FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

"Make  Your  Sales  Cliecks 
Work  For  You”  sliows  in 
detail  how  stores  of  every 
size  are  saving  now. 


"Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


RECORDAK  CORPORATION  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For  You.” 
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By  I.  GORDON  DAKINS,  Eiecutin Vici PnsUnt NIID6« 


The  Retail  Career 


►  The  NRDGA  receives  many  requests  from  re¬ 
tailers  for  material  for  talks  and  articles  they  are 
asked  to  prepare  on  what  advantages  retailing 
as  a  career  offers  to  young  men  and  women,  A 
number  of  such  points  are  presented  here;  more 
material  is  available  on  request. 

Vj^HY  shun  Id  young  men  and  women  place  their 
**  business  future  in  retailing?  Here  are  some  of 
the  reasons:  'I'hey  can  select  retailing  confidently 
and  wisely  because  it  is  a  constantly  growing  field 
that  offers  unlinuted  opportunities  to  qualified 
young  people.  It’s  a  business  of  constant  change 
and  challenge,  the  kind  of  business  where  a  youth¬ 
ful  point  of  view,  imagination,  intelligence  and 
willingness  to  work  hard  bring  rapitl  advancement. 

Retailing  is  the  distribution  of  goods  and  services 
to  consumers  through  stores.  There  you  have  the  job 
—the  service  of  the  retailer.  His  contribution  makes 
it  possible  for  America  to  enjoy  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  of  life.  How  well  the  merchant  does  his 
job  is  the  secret  of  full  employment.  America’s  huge 
capacity  for  production  would  be  meaningless  if  we 
couldn’t  sell  what  we  make. 

A  Big  Industry.  Retailing  is  a  big  industry.  There 
are  more  than  1,747,000  retailers  in  the  United 
States— 42  per  cent  of  all  the  individual  business 
organizations  in  the  country!  They  require  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  7,600,000  individuals.  Collectively  this  vast 
organization  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
economic  activities  in  this  country.  In  1954,  it  is 
estimated,  retail  sales  reached  $170  billion. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  big  organization  to  work 
for,  retailing  certainly  has  its  share  of  them.  But 
it’s  not  necessary  to  confine  the  search  to  the  big 
stores  for  a  promising  career  in  retailing.  There  are 
hundreds— yes,  thousands— of  stores  of  medium  and 
even  smaller  size  which  can  offer  a  satisfactory 
future  with  advancement  limited  only  by  ability. 

An  Influential  Part  of  the  Community.  The  modern 
retail  store  is  as  vital  a  force  in  its  own  community 
as  it  is  in  the  economic  structure  of  the  nation. 
It  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  lives,  hopes, 
and  traditions  of  a  great  number  of  people— those 


who  work  there,  those  who  shop  there,  ami  those 
who  know  that  a  town  is  judged  largely  by  the 
quality  of  its  stores.  The  retailer  has  become  one 
of. the  most  important  businessmen  in  America.  He_ 
is  the  largest  ailvertiser  and  one  of  the  largest  tax 
payers.  Almost  invariably  he  is  the  rallying  point 
for  civic  development  and  the  chief  morale  builder 
of  the  community. 

I'hese  facts  about  retailing  have  significance  for 
us.  An  industry  that  is  big,  influential  and  indis¬ 
pensable  offers  the  kind  of  opportunities  that  appeal 
to  people  who  have  confidence  in  themselves  and 
faith  in  the  future. 

It  is  natural  to  find  retailing,  along  with  other 
industries,  stressing  the  inq>ortance  of  recruiting 
l)etter  trained  and  better  etlucated  people  to  its 
ranks.  Each  year  a  larger  and  larger  number  of 
merchants  turn  to  the  colleges  in  their  search  for 
trained  young  men  ami  women  who  will  develop 
into  retail  executives. 

Incidentally,  the  need  for  better  retail  executives 
has  been  stepped  up  by  branch  store  expansion.  In 
the  next  few  years,  it’s  safe  to  say  that  department 
store  facilities  will  be  brought  within  easy  driving 
distance  of  most  major  U.  S.  suburban  communities. 
And  every  time  a  new  branch  store  or  shopping 
center  is  opened,  a  major  executive  responsibility 
becomes  available  for  someone. 

Right  now  many  college  graduates  are  to  be 
found  in  executive  positions  in  retail  stores.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  33  per  cent  of  the  store  executives 
and  44  per  cent  of  potential  retail  executives  are 
college  graduates  today. 

Opportunities  Unlimited.  Retailing  today  offers 
plenty  of  excellent  career  opportunities.  It  offers  a 
greater  variety  of  jobs  than  any  other  field.  The 
typical  large  department  store  usually  has  around 
800  different  job  classifications  involving  different 
duties,  skills  and  opportunities.  Selling  jobs,  of 
course,  predominate.  But  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  even  a  small  store  perform  duties  other 
than  selling  and  in  the  larger  stores  60  per  cent  of 
the  employees  are  engaged  in  some  other  capacity. 
The  career-seeker  can  choose  from  an  almost  un- 
{Continued  on  page  9) 
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NO.  1  in  a  series  of  messages  from  RCA  to  Department  Store  Management 


.VORiTES 


for  the  first  time!  a  complete  plan 
to  cut  your  selling  costs. . . 
boost  your  record  profits 


I W  WW  ■  RCA  VICT< 

a 

TO  STREAMLINE  YCH 


Perspective  {Continued  from  page  5) 


limited  number  of  jobs— in  selling,  buying,  promo¬ 
tion,  display,  engineering,  designing,  accounting. 

Retailing  also  offers  greater  executive  opportuni¬ 
ties  than  virtually  any  other  trade  or  industry.  It 
has  a  high  proportion  of  executive  positions.  Close 
to  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  personnel  are  in  the 
executive  category.  The  top  jobs  carry  comp>ensa- 
tion  equaled  in  few  other  industries. 

How  do  women  fit  into  the  retail  picture?  Retail¬ 
ing  was  the  first  to  identify  women  as  executives. 


Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  executive  positions  in 
department  and  specialty  stores  are  held  by  women 
'  now,  according  to  a  recent  survery  conducted  by  the 

N.  Y.  U.  School  of  Retailing,  and  it  may  be  said  they 
have  almost  equal  chances  with  men  for  any  position. 

Executives  Paid  Well.  One  frequent  criticism  made 
of  retailing  is  that  it  does  not  offer  starting  salaries 
as  attractive  as  those  in  other  careers,  such  as  engi¬ 
neering.  But  in  these  other  fields,  a  man  quickly 
■  attains  a  status  which  may  not  change  for  many 

years  to  come.  Oh  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of 
the  average  retail  employee  is  not  always  as  clearly 
i  defined  at  the  start  but  depends  on  the  individual’s 

7  skill.  The  employee  is  not  of  value  until  he  attains 

that  skill.  But  once  attaining  it,  his  horizon  is 
unlimited  and  he  can  quickly  outdistance  employees 
in  other  fields  from  an  earning  power  standpoint. 

Charles  E.  McCarthy,  President  of  Allied  Stores 
Corporation,  says,  on  this  point:  “My  clear  obser¬ 
vation  is  that  in  terms  of  earning  potential  and  the 
opportunity  to  reach  a  reasonably  well  compensated 
]K)sition  relatively  early  in  life,  retailing  compares 
with  the  best. ...  It  pays  better  than  such  fields  as  the 
petroleum  industry,  the  rubber  industry,  the  tobacco 
:  industry,  aircraft  manufacturing,  construction,  bet- 

"  ter  than  banks  and  trust  companies,  food  processing, 

the  manufacture  of  railroad  equipment  and  of  tools 
and  hardware,  to  list  some.” 

- 

What  a  Career  in  Retailing  Has  to  Offer.  Let’s  list 
the  things  that  retailing  has  to  offer: 

1.  As  we  have  seen,  it  offers  one  of  the  largest 
fields  for  careers  in  the  country.  It  has  countless  and 
varied  opportunities  for  young  men  and  women. 

;  2.  After  a  few  years  of  training,  it  offers  a  high 

f  level  of  pay.  Generally,  I  should  say  that  the  per¬ 

centage  of  jobs  paying  over  55,000  a  year  is  greater 
in  retailing  than  in  any  other  industry.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  liberal  discounts  on  employee  purchases. 

3.  Ability  is  quickly  recognized  and  rewarded. 
Retailing  gives  rapid  advancement  to  those  who 
qualify.  It’s  becoming  a  young  people’s  business 
more  and  more.  One  large  chain  found  that  the 
average  age  of  its  executives  was  32  years. 

4.  It  has  a  large  proportion  of  executive  person¬ 
nel-one  to  about  every  ten  persons. 

5.  There’s  opportunity  for  jjersonal  recognition. 


6.  It  offers  a  glorious  opportunity  to  meet  people 
—with  new  faces  every  minute. 

7.  It  offers  special  career  opportunities  for 
women  and  in  promotions  there  is  no  discrimination 
against  anyone  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

8.  It  provides  continuity  of  employment  and 
thereby  a  greater  opportunity  for  job  security. 

9.  It  is  following  the  social  trend  in  providing 
liberal  vacations,  sick  benefits,  health  and  life  in¬ 
surance,  and  retirement  benefits. 

10.  Department  and  sjjecialty  stores  are  noted  as 
pleasant  and  attractive  places  in  which  to  work. 

11.  Retailing  yields  great  satisfaction.  You  can 
see  the  results  of  your  efforts  quickly  and  surely. 

12.  It  offers  excitement  and  challenge.  Probably 
the  most  fascinating  and  exciting  business  in  the 
world,  it  never  grows  monotonous.  The  atmosphere 
of  excitement  and  expectancy  and  action  puts  retail¬ 
ing  in  a  class  by  itself. 

How  Graduate  Schools  of  Retailing  Can  Help.  One 

of  the  liest  ways  to  get  ready  for  a  career  in  retail¬ 
ing,  of  course,  is  to  enroll  in  a  graduate  school  of 
retailing.  The  student  whose  graduate  training  in¬ 
cludes  classroom  instruction  and  an  integrated  pro¬ 
gram  of  in-the-store  experience  can  readily  make  the 
transition  to  a  specific  retail  job.  Graduates  with 
degrees  of  Master  of  Science  in  Retailing,  in  fact, 
find  it  easy  to  secure  promising  jobs  in  retailing. 

Retailers  now  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
industry  in  offering  real  opportunity  to  the  college 
graduate.  However,  it  expects  certain  things  from 
him.  Irving  H.  Glass,  Assistant  Store  Manager  of 
Gimbel  Brothers  in  Philadelphia,  has  listed  some  of 
them.  Here  they  are: 

1.  “You  must  be  willing  to  start  at  the  bottom, 
and  to  learn  by  experience  and  exposure. 

2.  “You  must  have  patience  to  realize  that  in  a 
large  retail  operation,  progress  is  steady  but  jieople 
just  don’t  get  to  be  top  executives  overnight. 

3.  “Retailers  want  honesty  and  from  that  honesty 
a  respect  for  rules  and  regulations. 

4.  “Retailers  want  ambition  and  competitive 
spirit.  Ambition  to  get  ahead  because  a  business  is 
built  only  by  the  people  who  make  it  up;  a  com¬ 
petitive  spirit  which  is  constructive  in  contrast  to 
competitive  fear,  which  is  destructive. 

5.  “Retailers  want  original  thinking.  Retailing 
cannot  progress  if  its  young  men  and  women  take 
everything  for  granted.  We  want  them  to  challenge 
the  things  we  do  and  ask  why  we  do  them. 

G.  “Retailers  want  loyalty  to  the  company.  This 
is  a  must.  Young  men  and  women  can  disagree  with 
the  policies  and  plans,  they  can  question  and  discuss 
them  constructively  at  any  time,  but  until  they  can 
change  a  policy  by  observation  and  persuasion,  they 
must  abide  by  the  policies  in  operation.” 

For  young  people  who  are  willing  to  do  these 
things  and  willing  to  work,  retailing  has  a  fine 
future  and  an  exciting  one  as  well. 
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Thit  is  Hi*  punch*il-card  questionnaire  being  used  in  Hi« 
marking  methods  survey.  Each  participating  store  has 
received  2,600  of  these  cards,  on*  for  each  item  in  the 
study.  The  store  records  the  required  information  with 
penciled  X's  or  cod*  numbers,  and  this  information  is 
then  punched  into  the  card  and  tabulated  on  Remington 
Rand  equipment. 


The  Best  Methods  of  Marking 
2600  Different  Items 


By  Jack  A.  Serber 

Service  Buildiug  Managei',  The  Hecht  Co.,  and 
Chairman,  Receiving  and  Marking  Committee,  Traffic  Group 


¥N  a  place  remote  and  hidden,  and  tause  they  pr« 

by  processes  not  thoroughly  under-  tlustrial  mate 

stood,  there  operates  in  each  depart-  can  be  applii 

ment  store  and  specialty  shop  a  receiv-  ciency  and  lo 

ing  and  marking  department.  Its  re-  has  produced 

sponsibilities  are  varied  and  numer-  ing  the  time  s 

ous,  its  workload  fantastic,  and  its  re-  dise  and  in  m 

suits  practically  taken  for  granted.  Yet  dise.  But  thi 

its  work  has  far-reaching  effects  in  pense  in  recei 

terms  of  exp>ense,  merchandising,  dis-  tions  have  b 

play,  shortage,  discount,  anticipation,  basic  jobs  of 

vendor  relations,  advertising  and  opening  carti 

many  other  items  too  numerous  to  list,  counting  it  : 
but  very  im|x)rtant.  tickets  —  thes 

Measured  in  the  most  condensed  even  the  higl 
form  of  evaluation  knowm  to  retailing.  tion  in  mate 
it  represents  an  average  cost  of  .065  This  is  not 
cents  out  of  every  sales  dollar,  an  an-  approach  to 
nual  ex|jenditure  amounting  to  mil-  areas  which 
lions  of  dollars.  results.  Th( 

Despite  its  normally  taken-for-grant-  high-volume, 

ed  position,  the  receiving  and  marking 
operation  has  come  in  for  more  and 
more  attention  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  The  spotlight  which  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  swinging  over  expenses 
has  focused  on  the  marking  rooms  be- 


trial  and  error.  Such  investigation  is 
made  even  more  difficult  by  the  lack 
of  standards,  or  summaries  of  conunon 
operating  experience. 
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Punching,  tabulating  and  •Uctronically  computing  tha  quostiennairo  roturn*  on  2,600  itorn*  i«  tho  job  Remington 
Rand  hat  undortakon  for  tho  marking  lurvoy.  Hero,  looking  over  tho  Remington  Rand  330  Calculating  Punch,  are: 
Leonard  Mongeon,  manager  of  the  Traffic  Group;  Howard  V.  Widdoee,  vice  preeident  and  general  manager  of  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  Inc.;  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice  president  of  NRDGA;  Gilbert  H.  Morrison,  assistant  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  Tabulating  Machine  Sales  and  Thomas  F.  Frawley,  Jr.,  retail  soles  manager  of  Remington  Rand. 


To  Set  Up  Standards.  To  fill  this  void, 
the  I'laffic  Group  of  NRDGA  organ- 
ired  its  Receiving  and  Marking  Com¬ 
mittee  late  in  1952.  (In  its  28  years, 
this  was  only  the  second  standing  com¬ 
mittee  formed  by  the  Group).  At  its 
first  meeting,  in  January,  1953,  the 
Committee  defined  its  objective  as  “re¬ 
search  and  the  dissemination  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  receiving,  marking,  reserve 
stock  o|x.*rations  and  the  attendant 
paper  work.’’ 

.\s  its  first  task,  the  Committee  de¬ 
cided  to  survey  and  manualize  prevail¬ 
ing  methods  of  marking.  W'e  hoped  to 
be  able  to  provide  a  logical  basis  for 
the  selection  of  methods  of  marking,  in 
place  of  unreasoned  tradition,  or  con¬ 
stantly  changing  expediency. 

We  set  out  to  determine  not  only 
what  tyjje  of  ticket  was  being  used  to 
mark  each  item  of  merchandise,  but 
also  why  different  tickets  were  being 
used  to  mark  the  same  merchandise  in 
various  stores.  For  it  was  recognized 
that  many  studies  of  department  and 
specialty  store  operations  fail  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  of  universal  applica¬ 
tion  and  use  because  they  do  not  de¬ 
fine  the  varying  conditions  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  varying  philosophies  of 
management  which  are  bound  to  gov- 
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ern  the  selection  of  methods. 

For  example,  the  Committee  sought 
to  provide  the  answer  to  the  question, 
“W'hat  tyjje  of  ticket  do  I  use  for  mark¬ 
ing  a  corset?’’  But  the  same  answer  will 
not  do  for  store  .A,  which  plans  to  set 
ujj  a  unit  control  based  on  a  stub  of  the 
jjrice  ticket,  showing  department  num¬ 
ber,  season,  classification,  manufactur¬ 
er,  style,  size  and  retail  jjrice;  for  store 
B,  which  intends  to  maintain  a  unit 
control  based  upon  a  jjeriodic  inven¬ 
tory  and  requires  the  jjrice  ticket  to 
show  only  department,  classification, 
season  and  retail  price,  with  no  detach¬ 
able  stub;  and  for  store  C,  which  has  a 
high  rate  of  returns  and  a  serious  re¬ 
marking  jjroblem,  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  of  either  store  A  or  stcjre 
B. 

t  herefore,  it  was  decided  to  ask  con¬ 
cerning  each  item  whether  it  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  price  ticket  stub  unit  control 
and  what  information  was  shown  on 
the  price  ticket  used  for  each  item.  .A 
question  was  also  added  to  determine 
whether  the  merchandise,  when  unit 
jjacked,  was  Ijeing  marked  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise  itself,  on  its  container  or  on 
Ijoth. 

The  Committee  also  sought  to  de¬ 
termine  by  this  survey  to  what  extent 


the  trend  towards  manufacturer-mark¬ 
ing,  selective  and  jjartial  marking  and 
non-marking  had  develojjed.  One 
quick  and  effective  answer  to  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  marking  among  many 
stores  has  Ijeen  to  eliminate  the  mark¬ 
ing  of  certain  items,  or  to  dejjend  ujjon 
jjrice  tickets  attached  by  vendors.  Ten 
major  methods  of  saving  costs  through 
marking  less  than  all  of  any  item  sold 
were  defined  for  the  purjjoses  of  the 
survey,  as  shown  in  Exhibit  A  (page  12). 

A  Test  Questionnaire.  Once  the  scope 
of  the  study  had  been  defined,  the  re¬ 
maining  jjroblems  were  technical  in 
nature:  (1)  the  format  of  the  question¬ 
naire;  (2)  selection  of  a  sample;  (3)  a 
listing  of  the  items  to  Ije  surveyed;  (4) 
methods  of  grouping  similar  items; 
(5)  the  number  of  items  to  be  includ¬ 
ed;  and  (6)  method  of  tabulating,  col¬ 
lating  and  analyzing  the  results. 

To  get  the  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  we  decided  to  circulate  a  test 
questionnaire  to  a  group  of  selected 
stores,  covering  items  with  initial  let¬ 
ters  A  and  B,  commonly  sold  by  de¬ 
partment  stores.  With  the  aid  of  the 
stores  represented  on  the  Committee, 
a  list  of  items  was  compiled  and  a 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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iXHIBIT  A 


Partial  Marking  and  Non-Marking  Methods  Included  in  Survey 

CODE 

METHOD 

DESCRIPTION 

01 

Bulk-Marked 

Where  merchandise  is  packed  more  than  one  unit  per  carton  or  case  and  the  case  or 
bin  in  which  the  merchandise  is  stored  is  marked  and  none  of  the  items  is  subsequently 
marked. 

02 

Bulk-Marked 

Where  merchandise  is  packed  more  than  one  unit  per  carton  or  case  and  the  case  or 
bin  in  which  the  merchandise  is  stored  is  marked  and  items  sent  to  the  selling  floor  are 
marked;  those  used  to  fill  saleschecks  are  not  marked. 

(Show  type  of  ticket  used  (coded)  in  column  1.) 

03 

Manufacturer -Marked 

Where  the  price  is  shown  on  the  item  by  the  vendor's  own  price  ticket— and  no  additionol 
price  information  is  attached  by  the  store. 

04 

Manufacturer-Marked 

Where  the  price  is  shown  on  the  item  by  the  vendor  attaching  a  price  ticket  provided 
by  the  store. 

(Show  i;pe  of  ticket  used  (coded)  in  column  1.) 

05 

Skip-A\arked 

Where  only  a  portion  of  the  units  of  an  item  are  marked— for  example,  one  out  of 
every  five  or  one  out  of  every  ten— and  all  other  units  are  not  marked. 

(Show  type  of  ticket  used  (coded)  in  column  1.) 

06 

Price  Line  Marking 

Where  only  selected  price  lines  of  an  item  are  marked.  For  example,  children's  hose 
are  sold  at  39^,  59^  and  79^.  The  bulk  of  the  sales  are  at  the  39^  price.  Therefore, 
the  39^  line  is  not  marked;  the  59ff  and  79^  hose  are  marked. 

(Show  type  of  ticket  used  (coded)  in  column  1.) 

07 

Dollar-Limit  Marking 

Where  units  of  an  item  under  a  specified  price  are  not  marked.  For  example,  notions 
items  selling  at  less  than  50f  are  not  marked. 

(Show  type  of  ticket  used  (coded)  in  column  1.) 

08 

Non-Marking 

Where  none  of  an  item  is  marked. 

(Include  items  marked  in  Selling  Department  by  non-receiving  and  marking  personnel.) 

09 

Floor  Sample 

Where  only  the  floor  sample  has  a  price  ticket  attached,  all  other  items  in  stock  being 
unmarked. 

(Show  type  of  ticket  used  (coded)  in  column  1.) 

10 

Multiple  Unit 

Where  the  identical  merchandise  is  packed  more  than  one  unit  per  package  and  one 
ticket  is  attached  showing  the  unit  price.  For  example,  golf  balls  priced  at  $1  .(X)  each  are 
packed  3  per  package.  One  ticket  is  attached  to  the  package,  reading  $1.(X)  per  ball. 
(Show  type  of  ticket  used  (coded)  in  column  1.) 

EXHIBIT  B 
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format  for  the  questionnaire  evolved. 
The  test  questionnaire  listing  476 
items  was  finally  released  in  mid-1953. 
(See  Exhibit  B.) 

As  the  completed  questionnaires  be¬ 
gan  to  flow  back  to  the  Committee,  two 
factors  became  clearer  and  clearer: 
first,  that  the  questionnaire  was  prop¬ 


erly  designed  and  elicited  valid  an¬ 
swers  and,  second,  that  the  task  of 
tabulating  and  analyzing  the  results  of 
the  survey  was  far  beyond  the  facilities 
of  the  Committee,  or  for  that  matter, 
the  Association.  It  became  evident 
that,  to  complete  the  survey,  either  an 
{Continued  on  page  60) 


Exhibit  B,  jukt  abova,  shows  tha  form  in  which 
tho  first  trial  quastionnoiro  was  circulated.  Ex* 
hibit  A  is  a  listing  of  the  10  major  cosl*sovinf 
methods  used  in  marking,  giving  coda  instructiens 
to  provide  a  quick  answer  to  Question  4.  In  the 
final  form  of  the  questionnaire  (see  illustrotien 
on  page  10)  all  of  tha  questions  can  be  answered 
by  writing  a  code  number  or  marking  an  X  in  the 
correct  space. 
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Why  you  should  put  L-22  —  the  rayon  and  acetate 
standard  —  to  work;  how  you  can  help,  and  profit  from, 
the  development  of  L*25,  the  alUfabrics  standard. 

This  is  advice  from  the  chairman  of  NRDGA's 
Consumer  Relations  Committee.  Dr.  Labarthe  has  found 
that  many  customers  know  more  about  the  standards  than 
department  store  buyers  do  —  not  a  very  satisfactory 
situation  from  anyone's  point  of  view. 


TEXTILE 

STANDARDS 


blessmq  or  bombshell? 


By  Jules  Labarthe 

Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


OOME  merchants  and  producers  may 

consider  the  words  “textile  stand¬ 
ards’’  alarming  or  dreary.  Perhaps  they 
fear  that  standards  mean  regimenta¬ 
tion,  variety  limitation,  “austerity” 
fabrics,  the  restriction  of  style.  On  the 
other  hand,  maybe  store  top  manage¬ 
ment  is  simply  waiting  for  the  buyers 
or  the  merchandisers  to  do  something 
with  L-22— tile  American  Standard 
•Minimum  Requirements  for  Rayon 
and  .Acetate  E'abrics— and  the  buyers 
have  just  not  been  able  to  whet  up 
any  enthusiasm  for  this  tool  for  better 
buying. 

Hie  frequently  heard  argument  is: 
"We’ll  be  glad  to  u.se  L-22  or  any  other 
textile  standards  just  as  soon  as  our 
customers  want  them.”  The  trouble  is 
that  too  many  retailers  do  not  view 
their  customers  as  being  the  consumers 
for  whom  such  standards  have  been 
developed.  To  many  of  them,  a  “con¬ 
sumer”  is  a  professionally  trained 
busy-body  who  delights  in  asking  the 
impossible  of  the  merchandise  carried 
by  the  store. 


Is  she?  I  think  not.  Each  year  in 
our  public  schools  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  girls  take  home  economics 
courses,  including  the  critical  selection 
of  fabrics  for  school  sewing  projects. 
Departments  of  home  economics  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  fairly 
bulging  at  the  doors.  The  new  leisure 
has  even  hit  the  farm  wife,  and  rural 
groups  meeting  under  the  ausjiices  of 
home  economics  extension  specialists 
are  getting  a  highly  concentrated  fac¬ 
tual  exposure  to  new  textile  materials. 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  many  customers  are 
away  ahead  of  the  average  store  buyer 
in  appreciating  the  need  for  defini¬ 
tions  of  fabric  quality  for  known  end- 
use  applications.  The  .American  Home 
Economics  .Association,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education,  The 
•Agricultural  Extension  Service,  and 
the  consumer  interest  committee  of 
every  woman’s  club  are  concerned  with 
this  problem. 

The  creation  of  all  these  new  textile 
fibers  calls  for  a  different  approach  in 
selling;  it  requires  more  factual  state¬ 


ments  about  good  and  bad  properties. 
The  user  has  to  know  how  to  care  for 
her  purchases  properly.  To  be  sure, 
the  appeals  of  style,  color  and  texture 
are  the  most  important  customer  lures, 
but  the  man-made  fibers— rayon  and 
acetate  and  the  new  synthesized  fibers 
—have  been  found  to  offer  plus  values 
in  serviceability,  durability,  ease  of 
care,  crease  retention,  and  wrinkle  re¬ 
sistance.  The  natural  fibers,  too,  by 
means  of  chemical  modification  and 
chemical  and  resin  treatments,  now 
present  themselves  on  a  practical  as 
well  as  an  esthetic  point  of  view. 

Consumers  Want  Facts.  All  these 
“facts”  and  the  flood  of  bewildering 
titles— fiber  names,  fabric  names,  finish 
names,  garment  names,  manufacturer’s 
names,  and  store  labels— have  probably 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
popularity  of  the  “Italian”  or  “egg- 
beater”  hair-do.  Women  want  guid¬ 
ance.  But  they  are  sadly  disillusioned 
when  they  go  to  their  local  store  and 
ask  for  merchandise  conforming  to  L- 
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22,  for  example.  They  become  dis¬ 
illusioned  when  they  read  about  the 
sponsorship  of  this  and  the  new  textile 
project  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association;  they  know  the 
standards  have  Ixien  out  and  ready  for 
use  for  more  than  two  years,  but  they 
can’t  find  any  store  where  totlay  a 
single  line  of  goods  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  conforming  to  I.-22.  I'hese 
customers  don’t  want  all  merchandise 
to  conform  to  these  or  any  other  stand¬ 
ards  or  defined  qualities.  They  do 
want  to  lie  able  to  select  some  prestige 
or  extra  serviceable  goods  and  articles 
ujxjn  which  they  can  depend.  Of 
course,  all  women  don’t  know  alx)ut 
the  standard,  but  enough  of  them  do 
to  make  it  worthwhile  in  my  estima¬ 
tion  for  top  management  to  put  the 
pressure  on  buyers  to  lx?gin  to  order  a 
line  or  lines  in  their  departments  to 
conform  to  the  definitions. 

From  Sad  Exporience.  The  original 
reason  for  the  development  of  L-22  was 
the  fact  that  during  the  last  ’40’s  store 
customers  throughout  the  country 
were  becoming  more  and  more  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  kind  of  service  they 
were  getting  from  the  rayon  and  ace¬ 
tate  garments  and  household  fabrics 
they  were  buying.  A  considerable  pan 
of  their  disillusionment  resulted  from 
the  confusion  that  then  existed  when 
regenerated  cellulose  fibers  and  those 
of  cellulose  acetate  could  both  be 
termed  “rayon.”  The  revised  rayon 
rules  have  taken  care  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  source  of  confusion  and  mis¬ 
understanding,  but  today— as  then— 
the  versatility  of  these  fibers  makes 
them  vulnerable  to  inappropriate  end- 
use  applications  for  particular  fiber- 
dyestulf-finish  combinations. 

If  a  rayon  or  an  acetate  fabric  has  a 
barely  serviceable  breaking  strength 
originally,  the  chances  are  that  physi¬ 
cal  damage  such  as  breaks  and  tears 
will  result  during  its  washing  and  iron¬ 
ing,  iK'cause  these  fibers  are  materially 
weaker  when  they  are  wet  than  when 
they  are  dry.  Then,  too,  they  are  more 
slippery  than  the  natural  fibers:  there¬ 
fore,  a  manufacturer  who  skimps  with 
his  seam  allowance  and  who  does  not 
use  properly  reinforced  seam  construc¬ 
tion  is  going  to  provide  a  garment 
which  will  split  and  open  with  relative¬ 
ly  little  strain  during  wearing. 


The  cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  dyestuffs  can  be  used  on  rayon, 
and  this  means  we  can  find  fabrics  with 
the  poorest  of  colorfastness  to  washing, 
to  light,  and  to  perspiration  as  well  as 
those  of  unusual  f>ermanence.  I'he 
crocking  or  rubbing  off  of  the  deep 
color  with  rayons  and  acetates  has  been 
another  common  cause  of  complaint. 
Prior  to  the  newly  developed  dope- 
dyed  acetates— Celaperm  and  Chrom- 
spun— acetate  fabrics  were  very  vulner¬ 
able  to  gas  and  acid  fading.  I'oday 
our  acetates  can  have  phenomenal 
fastness  to  these  and  to  other  destroy¬ 
ing  agencies,  if  the  buyer  specifies  one 
or  the  other  of  those  two  lil)cr  names 
in  his  orders.  With  any  fiber  it  is  true 
that  all  colors  and  shades  cannot  be 
had  in  equal  color-fastness  to  normal 
wear  conditions,  but  our  customers  say 
they  would  like  to  have  some  goods 
(whether  dresses,  blouses,  children’s 
wear,  draperies,  or  other  articles) 
which  they  can  rely  on  to  give  reason¬ 
ably  long  service  and  not  go  to  pieces, 
lose  their  color,  become  flimsy  in  tex¬ 
ture,  or  fail  in  some  other  manner. 

How  L-22  Grew.  The  efforts  of  Com¬ 
mittee  L-22  w'ere  greatly  simplified  b\ 
the  generosity  of  the  .American  Viscose 
Corporation.  This  company  made 
available  to  the  NRDG.V  its  testing 
procedures,  its  standards,  and  its  inter¬ 
pretations  from  its  Crown-'I'ested  pro¬ 
gram  of  several  years  before.  To  these 
we  were  able  to  add  additional  tests 
and  standards  developed  by  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Textile  Chemists 
and  Colorists  and  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Testing  Materials;  we  had  the 
Commercial  Standards  test  methods 
and  we  had  a  few  so-called  private 
methods  (where  nationally  recognized 
procedures  were  lacking.)  'I'hirty-one 
testing  procedures  were  required  in 
the  evaluation  of  a  wide  variety  of  end- 
use  items,  which  included  24  articles 
of  women’s  and  girls’  wear,  16  of  men’s 
and  boys’,  and  1 1  household  fabric  ap¬ 
plications.  Of  course,  not  all  tests  were 
ever  required  for  any  one  end-use  item. 
In  general,  barring  the  application  of 
a  finish  for  some  s|x>cial  serviceability 
condition,  some  half  dozen  tests  usual¬ 
ly  suffice,  rhen  it  was  necessary  to 
agree  voluntarily  upon  fl(X)rs  of  per¬ 
formance  by  which  the  serviceability 
might  be  interpreted.  These  levels 


could  not  be  so  high  as  to  eliminate 
from  an  end-use  application  a  labrk  = 
construction  which  traditionally  had 
been  giving  good  service  in  such  prod¬ 
ucts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  levels  had 
to  be  high  enough  to  eliminate  the  fab- 
lie  constructions,  dyestuffs,  and  fin-  ■ 
ishes  which  were  known  by  the  lalxira- 
tories  to  lx*  unsatisfactory  in  terms  of 
consumer  usage. 

In  other  words,  this  series  of  per¬ 
formance  definitions  says  in  essence: 
“If  the  fabric  in  this  end-use  item 
meets  the  L-22  standard,  the  store  buy¬ 
er  and  the  customer  can  be  reasonably 
certain  that  it  will  give  good  service 
and  there  is  no  likelilKxxl  of  many  cuv 
tomer  returns.” 

-A  disadvantage  in  this  consideration 
is  that  inevitably  there  will  be  some 
restriction  of  color  range.  The  textile 
industry,  the  garment  manufacturers, 
and  the  retailers  must  have  a  much 
wider  variety  of  colors  and  textures 
from  which  to  choose  and  thus  to  satis¬ 
fy  fashion’s  dictates.  It  will  be  found, 

1  am  sure,  that  gradually  more  and 
more  shades  will  be  |x*rfected  in  color- 
fastness  so  that  they,  too.  may  conform 
to  these  standards. 

.Any  buyer,  any  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  any  store  adjustment  manager,  any 
control  lalxjratory  knows  well  the  most 
fre<|uent  causes  of  failure  in  garir.ents 
of  rayon,  acetate,  silk,  wool,  nylon,  Or¬ 
ion,  Dacron,  Dynel.  .Acrilan,  or  any 
other  fiber.  I  hese  jx'ople  can’t  be 
fooled,  and  when  a  justified  complaint 
is  brought  in  by  a  user,  they  cannot 
but  wonder  what  the  purchasers  of  all 
the  other  identical  “unsatisfactory” 
items  must  lx*  thinking  alx)ut  the  store 
or  about  the  fiber  if  it  is  identified  on 
the  lalxl.  .And  by  what  factor  should 
we  multiply  each  of  these  justified  con¬ 
sumer  complaints?  Time  and  time 
again  sjxakers  have  told  us  that  the 
most  serious  U)ss  to  the  store  is  the 
customer  who  does  not  complain  but 
d(X‘s  not  come  back.  Help  is  available 
as  far  as  rayon  and  acetate  are  con¬ 
cerned.  .All  a  buyer  has  to  do  is  to  put 
on  his  order  the  additional  statement 
that  the  gtxxls  must  conform  to  the 
.American  .Standard  for  that  particular 
end-use  item.  This  will  put  the  gar¬ 
ment  manufacturer  on  guard  to  see  to 
it  that  his  fabric  resource  delivers 
goods  in  accordance  with  that  stand- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Tlii*  illuttrcrtion,  from  lady  Mankaftaii't  cwrrant  national  advartiting  campaign  in  fowr  colors,  shows  how 
tha  odvartising  copitaliias  on  lha  naw  trand  for  casual  living  and  drassing  to  maka  solas  for  you. 


The  Tale  of  a  Shirt 

IT  TOOK  A  MAN'S  FASHION  TO  PUT  THE  WOMEN'S  SHIRT  BUSINESS  ON  THE  MAP! 

does  a  fad  become  a  fashion  trend,  then  an  Up  to  this  time,  man-tailored  shirts  for  women  were  hap 

established  staple  with  volume  sales  opportunities?  hazard  copies  of  a  man’s  shirt.  Often  as  not,  they  were 

When  the  fad  is  flattering,  smart,  comfortable,  sensible!  An  made  by  blouse  manufacturers,  masquerading  as  shirt- 

interesting  “case  history”  is  the  story  of  how  a  manufactur-  makers. 

er,  who  has  been  making  men’s  fine  shirts  for  almost  a  Naturally,  these  blouse  manufacturers  didn’t  have  ihe 

hundred  years,  cashed  in  on  a  fad  and  made  multiple  sales  tailoring  “know  how’’  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  man’s 

grow  with  the  introduction  of  a  sister  fashion  to  their  shirt.  And  in  attempting  to  adapt  the  man’s  shirt  to  a 

famous  men’s  shirts.  woman’s  blouse  they  lost  the  authenticity  of  detail  that  had 
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Typical  window  dUplay  chewing  how  to  make  fashion  nows  out  of  a  man-tailored  shirt  for  the  girls.  The  shirt  off  his  back 
cornered  window  space  right  across  the  country  and  paid  off  by  bringing  a  whole  stampede  of  traffic  to  the  shirt  department. 

made  women  borrow  men’s  shirts  in  dinner.  Business  girls,  college  and  high  tures  they  demanded  in  shirts  they 

the  first  place.  It  was  here  that  a  far-  school  girls  want  a  smart  fashion  that  bought  for  the  men  in  their  family: 

sighted  manufacturer  stepped  in  to  will  be  a  good  background  for  inter-  smartness,  ease  of  care,  and  good  wear, 

pioneer  the  authentically  man-tailored  change  of  accessories,  and  yet  look  Let’s  look  the  features  over.  Collars  are 

shirt  for  the  gals,  at  a  ]X)pular  price.  right— dressed  up  or  down— feel  com-  precision-cut,  which  adds  distinction 

Not  before  lots  of  digging  into  the  fortable,  and  be  easy  to  care  for.  Boys’  and  meticulous  fit.  There  are  button- 

reason  for  the  fad,  though.  How  did  it  and  men’s  shirt  departments  were  tak-  down  collars,  flare  collars,  round  col- 

come  about?  What  is  its  present?  What  ing  care  of  girls  looking  for  authentic  lars  and  a  new  wing  collar  which  is  ex¬ 
sort  of  a  future  does  it  have?  .411  these  shirts,  yet  something  was  missing  which  tremely  smart.  .4rmholes  are  easy; 

questions  had  to  be  answered  before  this  shirt  manufacturer  put  his  finger  taper  to  a  graceful  cuff.  Cuffs  are 

they  developed  the  new  line  of  shirts  on:  it  was  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  French  style  (an  excuse  for  the  massive 

designed  for  the  ladies.  well-tailored  a  shirt  is,  a  man’s  shirt  cuff  links  which  are  a  fashion  furore 

Research  showed  the  reasons  w-omen  just  isn’t  right  for  girls  unless  it  is  sized  with  both  guys  and  gals)  or  the  wanted 

were  going  in  for  man-tailored  shirts  to  fit.  And  right  then  and  there,  they  barrel  styles.  There  are  short  sleeves, 

were  rooted  in  a  new  way  of  life.  A  decided  to  put  out  a  line  of  women’s  too,  and  sleeveless  models  by  popular 

new  clothes  philosophy  is  the  result.  shirts,  authentically  man-tailored  in  demand.  The  buttons  are  ocean  j)eari, 

every  detail,  yet  sized  for  women,  in  the  anchored  on  to  stay,  just  like  on  their 

CASUAL  LIFE  THE  KEYNOTE.  Man-  wanted  sizes  10  to  18.  famous  man’s  shirt.  The  smooth 

tailored  shirts  fit  into  the  life  that  the  French  front,  which  is  found  only  in 

average  woman  lives.  She  is  busy.  With  THE  SHIRT  OFF  HIS  BACK.  Timed  per-  men’s  better  shirts,  is  an  outstanding 

her  husband,  her  home,  her  children  fectly  to  reach  the  market  at  the  peak  feature  of  this  shirt.  It  looks  smarter, 

and  her  pets,  her  garden,  and  her  car;  of  the  demand,  the  authentic  man-tail-  lies  flat  for  easy  ironing.  Then  there’s 

with  her  clubs,  her  charities;  with  her  ored  shirt  in  her  sizes  was  introduced  the  shirttail  itself,  nice  and  long,  that 

growing  interest  in  doing-it-herself.  by  this  famous  brand-name  shirtmaker.  won’t  ride  up  under  skirts. 

She  has  to  do  things  faster  and  look  In  it,  were  the  same  fine  precision  tail- 

neat  and  smart.  She  wants  to  look  oring,  the  comfort,  the  sup>erior  fabrics  FEMININITY  STRESSED  IN  FABRICS, 

sparkling  fresh  from  the  moment  she  and  styling  that  have  gone  into  their  Well  realizing,  though,  that  they  were, 

gets  up,  feeds  the  baby  and  puts  the  men’s  shirts  for  almost  a  century.  And  after  all,  selling  to  the  ladies,  feminini- 

coffee  on,  until  she  relaxes  with  a  book  the  idea  caught  on  like  wildfirel  At  ty  was  given  full  play  in  the  choice  of 

or  before  her  TV  set  at  night  after  last  women  looked  for  and  got  the  fea-  colors  and  fabrics.  Always  the  colors, 
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$12.95.  It  is  amazing  to  the  average  there’s  a  new  deal  in  the  ready-to-wear 

customer  that  for  as  little  as  $3.95  she  market.  People,  both  men  and  women, 

can  buy  a  shirt  for  herself  with  the  ex-  have  acquired  a  new  philosophy  of 

|)ert  tailoring  usually  found  only  in  dressing,  growing  out  of  the  revolu- 

men’s  shirts  of  a  much  higher  price.  tion  that  has  taken  place  in  where  they 

The  wide  circle  of  the  price  range  live,  how  they  live,  and  how  much 

draws  every  shirt-buying  customer.  money  they  take  home  to  sp>end  on 

both  necessities  and  luxuries.  And  the 
SUCCESS  STORY.  Now  what  does  all  trend  is  toward  the  casual,  informal 

of  this  add  up  to?  \\'ell,  to  one  of  the  clothes  which  appear  not  to  be  a  pass- 

biggest  success  stories  of  the  industry!  ing  style  but  a  true  reflection  of  the 

.Although  it  was  introduced  only  a  year  lives  that  Americans  are  living.  The 

ago,  the  authentic  man-tailored  shirt  man-tailored  shirt  for  the  girls  will 

has  lieen  a  sensation.  It  had  all  the  continue  to  play  an  imp>ortant  role  in 

magic  ingredients  for  success.  It  came  this  life  fashion-wise. 

out  just  when  the  demand  for  the  man-  So  you  see  what  a  boon  it  is  to  you 
tailored  shirt  was  reaching  top  buying;  retailers!  And  don’t  interpret  this  to 
its  market  was  across  the  board  (school  mean  that  you  present  the  same  old 
and  college  girls,  business  girls,  young  line  each  season!  Fashion  still  plays  its 
marrieds,  club  women).  .And  it  had  big  role  in  creating  more  business 

price  and  fashion  ap{>eal.  through  obsolescence.  In  the  case  of 

shirt  fashions,  as  we  pointed  out,  the 
WHAT'S  THE  FUTURE?  It’s  riding  on  shape  remains  the  same  and  the  fash- 

the  crest  of  a  big-volume  fashion  wave.  ion  change  comes  in  colors,  fabrics. 

Naturally,  no  fashion  stays  at  the  tip-  weaves,  textures,  collar  styles,  details, 

top  of  the  fashion  curve  indefinitely. 

If  it  has  intrinsic  worth,  it  becomes  a  GOOD  TEAMMATE.  The  man-tailored 
classic,  as  all  good  fashions  do.  That’s  shirt  is  excellent  to  promote  in  tandem 
what’s  in  store  for  it.  You  can  count  with  all  the  separates  that  are  part  of 

on  it  as  staple  merchandise,  always.  casual  living  today:  skirts,  shorts, 

•And  there’s  a  reason  behind  all  this.  slacks,  jeans,  evening  slacks,  evening 

Retailers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  skirts.  One  shirt,  (worn  with  different 

Direct  Moil  wot  found  to  bo  an  offoctivo  taloi  aid.  And  no 

question  about  this  typical  envelope  stuffer  being  Lady  Manhattan) 


the  shirt  off  his  back 


The  shirt  off  his  back— provocatively  illustrated— is 
ledy  Manhattan's  catching  advertising  slogan. 
Here  it  is  used  on  the  hang  tog  for  the  merchan- 
doe.  It  appears  on  ALL  Lady  Manhattan  promo* 
tieeol  material  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the 
consumer. 


fabrics  and  textures  that  wake  fashion 
are  used.  In  this  way,  the  shirt  always 
coordinates  beautifully  with  the  whole 
fashion  picture.  Thus,  season  in  and 
season  out,  the  shirt  can  hew  to  its 
classic  line,  yet  always  look  fresh  and 
new,  Itecause  its  colors,  its  fabrics,  its 
textures  are  new.  Naturally,  there  is  a 
big  demand  for  this  shirt  in  men’s 
shirtings.  There’s  a  demand,  too,  for 
beautiful  prints,  embroidered  motifs, 
stencil  prints,  stripes.  It  is  stun¬ 
ning  in  dacron,  silk,  linen,  novelty 
weaves  as  well  as  classic  cottons.  Such 
a  swathe  has  this  smart  shirt  cut  in 
fabric  appeal  that  there  have  been  re¬ 
quests  by  men  for  shirts  in  fabrics  like 
the  girls’,  which  is  quite  a  feather  in 
the  "sister”  shirt’s  cap!  Naturally,  be¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  this  manufacturer,  all 
cotton  fabrics  are  tested,  which  means 
the  residual  shrinkage  is  guaranteed 
to  be  1  per  cent  or  less. 


PRICE  APPEAL.  Next,  what  about 
price?  Here  they  w'ent  middle-of-the- 
road.  Starting  at  $3.95  (for  a  sleeveless 
model)  retail,  prices  range  up  to 


separates)  can  have  many  lives  with  a 
change  of  accessories. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING.  When  it 
came  to  national  advertising,  the 
manufacturers,  who  knew  they  had  a 
good  thing  by  the  shirttails,  didn’t  hide 
this  light  under  a  bushel  basket.  In¬ 
stead,  they  announced  its  introduction 
in  a  full-page  ad  in  Life  Magazine, 
reaching  a  reading  audience  of 
25,900,000.  Using  the  slogan  “The 
Shirt  Off  His  Back”  as  the  heading,  the 
success  of  this  ad  was  instantaneous. 
Dealers  who  had  stocked  this  wanted 


shirt  fashion  had  immediate  and  over¬ 
whelming  response.  As  a  consequence, 
a  strong  advertising  program  was  out¬ 
lined,  with  full-page  four-color  ads  ap¬ 
pearing  nationally.  Media  selections 
included  Mademoiselle,  Charm  and 
The  New  Yorker.  Each  series  of  ads 
was  packaged  in  a  separate  promotion¬ 
al  piece  so  that  salesmen  could  sell  the 
“story”  to  dealers  and  show  the  job  the 
manufacturer  was  doing  to  promote 
the  merchandise.  Very  shrewdly  the 
women’s  shirts  were  introduced  in  ads 
presenting  the  men’s  shirts,  too,  mak¬ 
ing  shirt-buying  a  family  affair.  Dealer 


helps  include  mat  ads,  counter  cards 
and  statement  enclosures.  Timely  pro¬ 
motional  tips  are  fed  retailers  constant¬ 
ly  to  keep  them  in  the  know  of  what’s 
going  on  in  the  women’s  shirt  business. 

DISPLAY  POSSIBILITIES.  Because  of  its 
very  versatility,  this  fashion  lends  itself 
invitingly  to  cooperating  departments 
in  display.  With  scarfs,  flowers,  hank¬ 
ies,  sweaters,  casual  hats,  gloves,  jewel¬ 
ry,  it  is  a  natural.  It  can  be  shown  as 
the  better  half  of  separates:  with  slacks, 
shorts,  skirts,  etc.  It  is  a  fashion  that 
bridges  season  with  season;  is  always  in 
style,  never  out  of  fashion. 


C 


H  take*  a  iiMin  to  droti  a  womonl  Motculino  footurot 
from  Hio  thirt  off  hi*  bock: 

A)  Dio-<wt  Collar*  and  Yoke*  .  .  .  proci*ion  cutting 
in*«ro*  porfoct  fit. 

k)  Toporod  Sloovat  .  .  .  provid*  width  at  ormholo, 
grocoful  lino  at  cuff. 

C)  Anchorod  Button*  .  .  .  pearl  button*  *tay  on 
(Rko  hi*  Manhertton  *hirt). 

D)  Cuff*  and  Mich  ...  8  *l**v*  way*  .  .  .  from  long 
to  *hort. 

C)  Smooth  French  Front  .  .  .  juet  like  fine  *hirt*  .  .  . 
eo*ier  to  Iron. 

ft  Sblittoile  indeed  ...  a*  long  a*  hi*  .  .  .  won't 
puff  out. 


SALESGIRL  EDUCATION.  And  these 
shirts  are  easy  to  talk  about.  Salesgirls 
love  to  point  out  that  they  aren’t  just 
man-tailored  shirts,  but  are  precisely 
man-tailored,  which  gives  them  an  ex¬ 
tra  jump  on  other  shirts.  The  educa¬ 


tional  job  has  been  a  good  one  in  show¬ 
ing  the  salesgirl  what  she  has  to  sell. 
.And  it’s  paid  off  in  more  intelligent 
selling;  in  more  satisfied  customers. 

BRAND  NAME  APPEAL.  Of  course,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  part  the  brand 
name  had  in  the  success  of  Lady  Man¬ 
hattan,  which  is  the  name  of  this  shirt 
success.  Manhattan  is  a  name  that  has 
been  honored  by  buyers  of  men’s  shirts 
for  decades.  Women  knew  Manhattan: 
the  excellence  of  the  tailoring,  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  material,  the  splendid  wear¬ 
ing  performance.  So  the  transition  to 
Lady  Manhattan  was  easy.  Here  was 
a  brand  name  to  be  trusted. 

BIG  OAK  FROM  LITTLE  ACORN  OF  AN 
IDEA.  As  for  sales,  a  look  at  the  figures 
shows  that  ’54  was  ahead  of  ’5.^— and 
’53,  which  was  before  the  introduction 
of  Lady  Manhattan,  saw  the  greatest 
growth  yet  in  Manhattan  business. 
And  the  plus  sales,  the  repeat  sales, 
the  multiple  sales  than  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  introduction  of  the 
main-tailored  woman’s  shirt  prove  that 
where  there’s  a  sound  idea  there  are 
sales  to  be  made. 
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Home  Furnishings  Business 


In  an  all-day  meeting  in  Washington  on  April  1,  members  of  NRDGA’s  Home 
Furnishings  and  Major  Appliance  Group  made  a  purposeful  study  of  in-the- 
home  selling  techniques;  heard  the  Attorney  General  on  the  subject  of  his  anti¬ 
trust  committee’s  report  on  fair  trade;  learned  how  their  departments  look  in 
the  light  of  contribution  method  accounting.  Some  reported  success  with 
aggressive  price  policies  directed  against  discount  house  competition. 


The  future  of  the  home  furnishings 
business  in  department  stores  will 
not  depend  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
Justice  Department’s  attack  on  price 
maintenance  laws.  Some  of  the  biggest 
headaches  of  the  home  furnishings  de¬ 
partments  have  nothing  to  do  with 
fair  trade,  and  neither  has  their  hope 
of  improvement.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Home  Furnishings  and 
Major  Appliance  Group  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  April  1,  William  Schulden- 
frei,  vice  president  of  Bamberger’s, 
said  that  the  important  decisions  de¬ 
partment  store  managements  face  in¬ 
volve  (1)  concentration  on  margin  dol¬ 
lars  rather  than  percentage  markons 
and  (2)  in-the-home  selling. 

Shock  tactics  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  price-cutting  competition  in 
radio,  television  and  housewares  lines, 
and  the  meeting  listened  with  nearly 
unanimous  approval  to  James  P.  Bax¬ 
ter’s  description  of  how  Burdine’s  has 
gone  to  war  against  the  discount  house 
in  Miami,  But  by  far  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  and  most  intensive  questioning 
was  aroused  by  H.  M.  Bingham’s  de¬ 
scription  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany’s  in-the-home  selling  program. 
Bingham’s  rough  estimate  was  that 
85  per  cent  of  home  calls— all  from 
floor  leads— result  in  sales,  and  that  75 
per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  Hudson’s 
carpet  business  is  now  being  closed  in 
the  customer’s  home.  The  audience 
measured  these  sales  results  against  the 
higher  selling  costs  involved,  and 
obviously  found  this  revolutionary 
line  of  action  the  most  promising  one. 
They  explored  with  equal  interest 


many  suggestions  for  reducing  selling 
costs;  for  eliminating  unproductive  ex¬ 
pense;  for  reaching  discount-conscious 
customers  with  warehouse  sales;  for  re¬ 
viving  style  promotions  to  improve 
markup;  for  establishing  their  own  ap¬ 
pliance  branches  in  the  suburbs.  The 
only  idea  they  rejected  was  there  may 
be  one  perfect  selling  formula  to  an¬ 
swer  all  their  needs. 

Fair  Trade  Laws 


The  Barnes-Oppenheim  Commit¬ 
tee’s  report  was  made  public  on 
April  1,  when  the  Home  Furnishings 
and  Major  Appliances  Group  was 
meeting  in  Washington.  That  evening, 
.\ttorney  General  Herliert  Brownell, 
Jr.  appeared  at  the  NRDGA  meeting 
to  review  the  committee’s  recommen¬ 
dation  that  the  Miller-Tydings  and 
McGuire  Acts  be  repealed. 

“Fair  trade’’,  said  Brownell,  should 
be  more  accurately  described  as  “legal¬ 
ized  price  fixing.’’  As  such,  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General’s  Committee  said  it: 

►  deprives  customers  of  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  price  competition; 

►  confines  competition  to  the  sec¬ 
ondary  elements  of  promotion,  services 
and  store  atmosphere; 

►  works  in  practice  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  small  retailer,  who  can¬ 
not  develop  private  brands  and  who 
would  be  better  able  to  compete  with 
large  dealers  on  price  than  he  is  to 
meet  their  expenditures  for  promotion 
and  services: 


►  raises  prices  to  the  customer  by 
adding  “policing”  and  litigation  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  manufacturer’s  costs. 

On  this  last  point,  Brownell  remind¬ 
ed  the  group  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  making  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  fair  trade  on  consumer  prices. 

He  recalled  that  the  main  argument 
of  fair  trade  proponents  has  been  that 
it  offers  protection  to  the  small  retail¬ 
er.  But,  he  said,  this  argument  has  a 
questionable  ring  when  it  comes  from 
manufacturers  who,  while  fair  trading 
their  branded  products,  produce  priv¬ 
ate  brands  that  enable  chains  and  large 
department  stores  to  undersell  smaller 
stores. 

Brownell  echoed  the  point  of  view 
of  many  retailers  when  he  said  that  if 
there  is  anyone  who  unquestionably 
profits  by  fair  trade,  it’s  the  discounter. 
“The  elimination  of  fair  trade,”  he 
said,  “would  hamper  the  discount 
house  more  than  it  would  hamper 
those  who  have  sought  its  protection.” 
He  warned  that  insistence  on  legal 
control  of  competition  could  eventual¬ 
ly  dissipate  competition  entirely;  and 
he  criticized  the  readiness  of  the  retail¬ 
er  to  label  competition  unfair  when¬ 
ever  it  becomes  keen. 

Brownell  emphasized,  however,  the 
committee’s  point  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  has  a  legitimate  commercial  aim 
in  striving  to  protect  a  quality  brand 
from  promotion  as  a  loss  leader.  But 
the  fair  trade  laws,  he  said,  are  “not 
an  appropriate  instrumentality  for 
this  purpose,  because  they  go  far  be¬ 
yond  the  essential  guarantee  of  loss 
leader  control.” 
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Home  Furnishings  Business  (Continued) 


Dollars  versus  Percentages 


big  ticket  merchandise,  the 
net  profit  method  of  accounting  is 
“costly,  unwieldy  and  undesirable,” 
said  Walter  E.  Reitz,  vice  president 
and  executive  controller  of  The  Hecht 
Co.  Reitz  reviewed  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  net  profit  and  contribution 
method  accounting  by  quoting  Carlos 
B.  Clark,  who  developed  the  contribu¬ 
tion  method  concept  20  years  ago: 

“A  department  store  cannot  be  man¬ 
aged  on  the  theory  [that  it  is]  a  group 
of  parallel  departments,  each  contrib¬ 
uting  its  residuum  of  net  profit  or  loss 
to  the  exchequer.  .  .  .  The  selling  de¬ 
partments  are  like  streams,  each  pour¬ 
ing  its  contribution  into  a  common 
reservoir.  That  contribution  consists 
of  the  gross  margin  on  its  sales,  less 
its  direct  expenses.  What  are  its  direct 
expenses?  They  are  those  expenses 
w'hich  would  not  exist  if  the  depart¬ 
ment  were  discontinued  .  .  . 

“Out  of  that  common  reservoir  flow 
the  [funds]  feeding  the  store-wide  serv¬ 
ice  activities  of  the  store  and  meeting 
the  fixed  charges.  Net  profit  is  what¬ 
ever  is  left  in  the  reservoir.  Anything 
extra  that  increases  the  dollars  flowing 
in  without  requiring  more  outflow  in¬ 
creases  the  size  of  the  profit.” 


“it  seems  that  a  contribution  of  10.6 
per  cent  would  not  cover  the  indirect 
expenses,  if  we  assume  that  indirect 
expenses  are  incurred  as  a  fixed  per¬ 
centage  of  sales.  After  all,  the  margin 
in  this  group  of  departments  is  22.8 
|>er  cent  and  the  national  average  of 
expense  to  sales  is  in  excess  of  33  per 
cent.  Yet  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
because  of  the  large  unit  sale  this  22.8 
per  cent  can  very  well  be  profitable 
business.  (It  is  obvious,  for  example, 
that  in  the  accounting  and  credit 
handling  of  an  item  at  $200,  clerical 
cost  is  much  smaller  as  a  per  cent  of 
sales  than  in  the  case  of  a  $2.99  or  $5 
item.)  Profit  or  loss  figures  resulting 
from  the  arbitrary  allocation  of  indi¬ 
rect  expense  may  be  meaningless. 

Reitz  quoted  Fred  Lazarus:  “Too 
many  merchants  recently  have  been 
dropping  important  lines  when  they 
find  these  lines  do  not  offer  the  tradi¬ 
tional  j>ercentage  of  markup.” 


Trimming  Costs.  Liberation  from  |)er- 
centage  concepts  can  put  the  big  ticket 
departments  in  a  new  light,  Reitz  said. 


and  encourage  a  more  aggressive  ap 
proach  to  home  furnishings  merchan¬ 
dising  programs.  But  dollar-const  ious- 
ness  should  work  both  ways:  “Our  big 
job  in  retailing  is  to  find  out  what  it 
costs  and  what  we  make  every  time  we 
add  a  dollar  of  volume  to  a  specific 
department.” 

Merchandising  divisions,  he  said, 
put  altogether  too  much  pressure  on 
management  for  the  addition  of  serv¬ 
ices  and  the  liberalization  of  credit 
policies  without  any  notion  of  what 
profit  possibilities  they  offer.  “Why,” 
Reitz  asked,  “if  you  can’t  sell  televis¬ 
ion  sets  at  20  per  cent  markup,  do  you 
ask  for  more  services  that  would  re¬ 
quire  more  gross  margin  dollars?”  Ex¬ 
pensive  free  services,  he  said,  may  not 
even  increase  traffic  or  volume,  let 
alone  profit.  As  an  example  of  how 
wrong  one  can  be  about  free  services, 
he  offered  this  story: 

Hecht’s  used  to  charge  a  small  fee 
for  cashing  checks,  and  realized  $1,000 
a  month  from  the  service.  Then  the 
store  gave  up  charging  (pressured  by 
the  merchandising  men,  said  Reitz) 
and  braced  itself  for  a  big  increase  in 
the  payday  traffic.  But  the  results  were 
tjuite  the  opposite.  They're  cashing 
fewer  checks  on  the  free  basis  than 
they  ever  did  for  a  fee. 


In-the-Home  Selling 


The  Method  Applied.  On  the  basis  of 
the  contribution  method  form  in  the 
new  Expense  Center  Accounting  man¬ 
ual,  Reitz  reported  the  averaged  fig¬ 
ures  of  11  anonymous  stores  on  their 
radio,  television  and  appliance  opera¬ 
tions  as  follows:  Gross  margin,  22.8  per 
cent;  direct  selling  costs,  12.2  per  cent, 
(consisting  of  advertising,  2.5  per  cent; 
direct  selling,  6.3  per  cent;  mainte¬ 
nance  of  stock,  .7  per  cent;  selling 
supervisors,  .3  per  cent;  inspection, 
wrappers  and  cashiers,  .3  jier  cent; 
buying,  2.1  i>er  cent).  The  depart¬ 
mental  contribution  tlnis  averaged 
10.6  p>er  cent.  The  reporting  stores 
had  a  total  radio,  television  and  appli¬ 
ance  volume  of  $11.5  million,  ranging 
from  $3  million  for  the  largest  to 
$300,000  for  the  smallest,  and  averag¬ 
ing  slightly  over  $1  million. 

“On  the  surface,”  Reitz  commented. 


r|'»HE  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  after  several 
unsuccessful  efforts  at  in-the-home 
selling  (the  first  was  in  the  ’30’ s)  has 
develojjed  a  formula  that  works.  In 
fact,  it  works  so  well,  said  H.  M.  Bing¬ 
ham,  merchandise  manager  of  Hud¬ 
son’s  home  furnishings  divisions,  that 
“it  looks  as  if  shortly  the  lion’s  share 
of  our  business  in  these  sections  will 
be  sold  in  the  home.”  The  program 
is  now'  at  w’ork  for  carpets,  draperies, 
slipcovers  and  upholstery,  and  will 
soon  be  extended  to  other  depart¬ 
ments.  Here  are  some  of  Hudson’s 
rules,  cited  by  Bingham: 


2.  Be  sure  to  schedule  in  advance 
a  full  day’s  work  for  each  outside  man. 


3.  The  salesman’s  calls  must  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  supervisor  at  regular 
intervals.  Each  call  must  be  reported 
and  discussed  individually,  so  that  the 
reasons  for  failure  to  close  a  sale  will 
be  uncovered  and  the  salesman  can  be 
shown  how  to  strengthen  his  approach. 
Cumulative  records  of  sales  totals  by 
salesmen  should  be  kept.  A  minimum 
goal  should  be  set  for  each  man. 


The  Essentials.  1.  Don’t  try  outside 
selling  without  adequate  supervision 
of  the  selling  force.  With  four  or  more 
people  selling  outside,  a  full-time 
supervisor  is  necessary. 


4.  Thorough  advance  training  of 
the  outside  men  is  essential.  It  should 
include  study  of  the  merchandise  and 
its  proper  use  as  well  as  measuring  and 
estimating  techniques.  Proper  ap¬ 
proach  and  conduct  are  maters  both 
of  training  and  of  careful  screening  to 
eliminate  over-aggressive  types. 
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Ptrsonnal  Problems.  These  rules, 
Bingham  said,  are  basic,  but  they 
won’t  solve  all  the  problems  that  come 
up.  For  example,  choosing  the  right 
supervisor  may  be  the  key  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  whole  operation,  but  it 
isn’t  simple.  Personality  and  leader¬ 
ship  qualifications  are  all-important. 
Bingham  cautioned  that  the  top  sales¬ 
man  in  the  department  may  not  be 
the  l)est  choice  lor  the  job:  he  may 
have  become  unpopular  with  his  co¬ 
workers  on  his  w'ay  to  the  top. 

(ietting  the  sales  force  to  accept  the 
outside  selling  program  is  another 
prol)lem.  “Those  of  you  who  enjoy  a 
large  natural  traffic  will  find  this  a 
very  troublesome  problem,’’  Bingham 
said.  “It  is  also  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  commission  salesmen  who  fear 
to  lose  three  customers  in  the  store 
while  selling  one  in  the  home.  It  took 
patience  and  encouragement  and  su¬ 
pervision  to  get  our  men  started  and 
to  keep  them  at  it  until  the  results 
began  to  come  in.  Now  they  are  sold 
on  the  program  because  their  closings 
and  their  earnings  have  gone  up.’’ 

The  store  will  find,  too,  that  a  good 
floor  salesman  is  not  necessarily  good 
on  the  outside.  Bingham  warned 
against  trying  outside  selling  without 
a  well-trained,  high-producing  group 
of  salesmen,  even  if  it’s  necessary  to 
start  from  scratch  to  build  the  group. 
Hudson’s  has  learned  that  drapery 
salesmen  are  the  “toughest  to  find.’’ 

When  the  men  work  in  the  store  as 
well  as  outside  (as  Hudson  salesmen 
do)  Bingham  suggested  the  team  oper¬ 
ation.  Salesmen  work  in  pairs,  one  in¬ 
side  the  store  when  the  other  is  out. 
The  inside  man  takes  care  of  his  part¬ 
ner’s  store  calls.  Another  methcxl  is  to 
have  the  sales  manager  handle  the  in¬ 
side  calls  for  men  who  are  out  that  day. 

Merchandising  Promotion.  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  financing  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  must  change  with  the  outside 
selling  program,  Bingham  continued: 
“If  you  have  several  people  out  of  the 
store,  all  selling  from  the  same  samples, 
the  problem  of  adequate  stock  to  back 
up  their  sales  may  bump  sharply  into 
your  policy  of  a  wide  selection.  .  .  . 
The  line  you  draw  between  a  wide 
selection  and  depth  of  stock  can  de¬ 
termine  on  which  side  of  the  ledger 
your  operating  statements  appear.’’ 


Policy  changes  may  be  necessary,  he 
said,  on  promotion  of  closeouts  and 
limited  quantity  purchases,  which  can 
be  complicated  by  sample  selling. 

Selling  Costs.  Servicing  the  orders  of 
outside  salesmen  requires  the  store  to 
provide  attention  to  their  paper  work 
and  the  follow-up  on  processing  and 
delivery.  T  hat’s  an  entirely  new  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  store  to  handle,  Bingham 
saitl,  aiul  there’s  another  even  more 
difficult  one:  compensation. 

“In  a  commission  department,’’  he 
pointed  out,  “you  may  have  to  raise 
your  commission  for  outside  selling 
and  then  the  problem  arises  as  to  how 
to  determine  whether  a  man  actually 
closed  the  sale  on  the  outside  or  the 
inside.  If  you  pay  a  straight  salary, 
you  may  find  it  advisable  to  go  to  a 
commission  for  the  outside  men  and 
this  further  complicates  your  life  in 
trying  to  decide  where  they  closed 
their  business.  If  you  have  a  crew  who 
work  entirely  on  the  outside,  you  may 
run  into  difficulties  w'ith  your  floor 
salesmen,  as,  generally  speaking,  the 
outside  men  will  be  earning  higher 
wages  than  the  men  on  the  inside. 
Each  store  will  have  to  face  this  prob¬ 
lem.’’ 

To  obtain  sufficient  leads  for  out¬ 
side  calls,  Bingham  suggested  several 
methods:  in  advertising,  a  box  an¬ 
nouncement  on  home  selling  service; 
cross-referencing  of  customers  between 
departments;  p.m.’s  to  servicemen  who 
turn  in  leads  after  repair  calls;  tie-ins 
with  rental  and  real  estate  agencies. 

He  advised,  finally,  that  a  formal 
system  be  established  to  keep  every 
salesman’s  sample  kit  current  and  com¬ 
plete.  Sample  kits  should  be  made 
up  by  the  sales  manager,  he  said,  in 
consultation  with  the  buyer,  and 
checked  regularly  to  assure  complete¬ 
ness  of  selection  and  to  weed  out 
dropped  patterns.’’ 

In  spite  of  the  big  problems  and 
small  irritations  of  in-the-home-selling, 
Bingham  concluded,  “the  potential  is 
big  enough  for  us  to  face  them  and 
overcome  all  difficulties  we  meet.’’ 

The  Doorbell  Army.  Direct  sellers  are 
doing  the  greatest  and  probably  the 
most  profitable  volume  of  business  in 
the  country  today  in  many  categories 
of  merchandise,  said  Earl  Lifshey,  vice 


Schuldenfrei  Re-Elected  | 

The  Home  Furnishings  and  Major 
Appliance  Group  re-elected  William 
Schuldenfrei,  vice  president,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  as  its  chairman  for  the 
coming  year.  Harry  Schmidt,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co., 
and  Leonard  Stratton,  vice  president, 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  were  re-elected 
co-chairmen. 


president  of  Comprehensive  Fabrics, 
Inc.  They  are  making  sizable  inroads 
into  department  store  volume;  and 
Lifshey  advised  retailers  to  study  this 
competition  and  put  some  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples  to  work  to  supplement  regular 
department  store  methods. 

One  of  the  principles,  he  said,  is 
creative  salesmanship:  going  out  and 
creating  a  sale  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  customer  to  come  in  to  buy.  And 
the  other  principle  is  incentive  com¬ 
pensation,  affording  the  salesman  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  to  earn  in  direct 
proportion  to  his  efforts. 


The  Discounter 

Last  October,  Burdine’s  gave  up  its 
attempt  to  maintain  fair  trade  and 
list  prices  on  merchandise  that  was 
being  price  cut  by  Miami’s  35  discount 
houses.  (The  non-signer  provision  of 
the  Florida  fair  trade  law  was  first 
declared  unconstitutional  in  1950,  and 
finally  thrown  out  in  1952.)  James  P. 
Baxter,  merchandise  manager  of  the 
store,  tlescribed  the  new  competitive 
program,  which  has  substantially  in¬ 
creased  volume  and  gross  margin  dol¬ 
lars  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

First,  the  store  officially  notified  the 
manufacturers  whose  merchandise  was 
being  price  cut  and  sold  in  discount 
houses;  requested  corrective  action 
and  set  a  time  limit  on  the  resf>onse. 
In  cases  where  no  such  action  was 
taken,  the  store’s  next  step  was  to  dis¬ 
continue  all  advertising  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Then,  in  December,  the 
manufacturers  were  notified  by  tele¬ 
gram  that  their  merchandise  would  be 
advertised  within  the  next  two  days  at 
the  lowest  price  shopped  in  the  city. 
On  the  first  such  ad,  Baxter  rejxrrt- 
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ed,  the  response  was  good  but  not  sen¬ 
sational  in  sales.  “The  big  eye-opener,” 
he  said,  “was  that  we  could  buy  more 
advantageously  from  jobbers,  were 
able  to  make  better  deals  with  the 
manufacturers  and  to  purchase  some 
lines  direct  that  were  formerly  bought 
through  jobbers.  All  this  was  based  on 
big  quantity  purchases.” 

A  Permanent  Policy.  The  ads  have 
been  running  consistently  since  mid- 
December,  with  more  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  added  whenever  die  store  is 
satisfied  that  the  manufacturers  are 
making  no  effort  to  police  their  fair 
trade  prices.  Last  month,  Burdine’s 
formalized  its  policy  in  writing: 

“It  is  the  policy  of  Burdine’s,  Inc. 
to  make  every  department  in  our 
stores  completely  competitive  with 
similar  departments  in  other  stores  as 
well  as  with  all  sf>ecialty  shops  and  dis¬ 
count  houses  which  cater  to  our  regu¬ 
lar  or  potential  customers.  .  .  .” 

To  carry  out  this  policy  means  that 
identical  items  must  be  marked  at  a 
price  no  higher  than  the  item  can  be 
bought  for  elsewhere  in  Burdine’s 
trading  areas— so  long  as  the  competi¬ 
tor  actually  has  the  item  in  stock  and 
available  for  customer  delivery.  Buy¬ 
ers  are  required  to  price  merchandise 
competitively  as  soon  as  it  is  received. 
The  comparison  shopping  staff  has 
been  enlarged.  Prices  are  lowered  to 
meet  any  verified  price  on  an  identi¬ 
cal  item. 

When  price  breaks  occur,  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  notify  resources  but  put 
the  competitive  policy  into  effect  at 
once— they  do  not  take  the  merchan¬ 
dise  off  sale  while  awaiting  corrective 
action  from  the  manufacturer. 

Building  Strength.  The  aggressive 
competitive  policy  goes  beyond  price. 
It  involves  strong  promotion  of  the 
more  profitable  lines  to  protect  gross 
margin,  and  advertising  that  stresses 
Burdine’s  assortments  and  services.  Na¬ 
tional  brands  on  which  prices  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  manufacturer  are  prom¬ 
inently  displayed  and  advertised;  so 
are  the  store’s  private  brands  and  ex¬ 
clusive  lines.  The  store  has  started  a 
strong  trade-in  policy  on  appliances. 

“The  past  three  months,”  Baxter 


said,  “have  seen  a  substantial  increase 
in  sales  of  small  appliances  and  house- 
wares.  In  small  appliances,  our  gross 
margin  jjercentage  has  decreased  but 
our  gross  margin  dollars  have  in¬ 
creased.  Our  turnover  in  many  items 
has  been  maintained  at  a  fast  pace 
with  no  additional  expense.  Three 
discount  houses  closed  their  doors.” 

Some  Dissenters.  Is  the  Burdine  meth¬ 
od  the  answer  to  discount  house  com¬ 
petition?  Some  of  the  other  speakers 
were  doubtful  or  disagreed  completely. 
Julien  Elfenbein,  editorial  director  of 
the  Haire  Publishing  Company’s  home 
furnishing  magazines  advised  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  study  the  operation  of  a 
discount  house  like  Masters  and  imi¬ 
tate  it,  not  fight  it.  He  said: 

“If  the  retailer  wants  to  adjust  to  the 
new  competition  and  survive  he  can 
compete  on  a  price  operation  by  elimi¬ 
nating  costly  services  no  longer  de¬ 
manded,  by  installing  self-service  and 
semi-self-service  wherever  possible;  by 
tarrying  the  merchandise  that  is  profit¬ 
able  to  the  competitor;  and  by  moving 
an  increasing  number  of  units  in  a 
streamlined,  high  turnover  operation 
so  that  it  costs  only  $11  to  sell  $100 
worth  of  goods  instead  of  $33.” 

Magnavox  Viewpoint.  Frank  Frei- 
mann,  president  of  Magnavox  Corp., 


Merchandising 


greatest  opportunity  for  in- 
crease  in  home  furnishings  sales 
and  profits  this  year,  next  year,  or  per¬ 
haps  any  year  during  our  lifetime,  will 
be  in  television,”  said  Robert  A.  Seidel, 
executive  vice  president  for  consumer 
products,  Radio  Corp.  of  America. 

As  an  example  of  television’s  phe¬ 
nomenal  power  to  attract  people,  he 
said  that  an  estimated  65  million  saw 
the  performance  of  Peter  Pan  last 
month.  “Stores  that  tied  into  the 
Peter  Pan  promotion  with  windows 
and  ads,”  he  reported,  “all  doubled 
their  television  sales  in  February  and 
all  sold  original  cast  record  albums  by 


which  does  30  per  cent  of  its  volume 
through  department  stores  as  against 
an  industry-wide  figure  of  10  per  cent, 
disagreed  completely  with  Elfenbein. 
As  for  Burdine’s  present  policy,  he  said 
it  does  not  correct  the  basic  flaws  in 
the  department  store’s  approach  to 
radio  and  television  merchandising. 

This  was  his  advice.  First:  get  into 
the  business  or  get  out.  The  small 
space,  frequently  haphazard  look  and 
ill-balanced  inventory  of  the  television 
department  in  the  average  department 
store  inspires  no  confidence  in  the 
customer. 

Second:  the  buyer  in  a  television 
department  must  run  a  complicated 
business:  he  should  be  highly  paid. 

Third:  “Television  is  a  new  busi¬ 
ness:  it  needs  new  methods.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  get  better  margins  on  some 
brands  than  others.  Do  you  ever  think 
of  paying  higher  commissions  to  sales¬ 
men  on  the  brands  that  carry  the  high¬ 
er  margins?” 

The  department  store  man,  said 
Freimann,  has  been  sometimes  elo¬ 
quent,  sometimes  violent  in  his  com¬ 
plaints  about  low  TV  margins.  “How 
can  you  now  decide,”  he  asked,  “that 
a  17  or  20  per  cent  markup  can  be 
profitable?  If  you  follow  this  philoso¬ 
phy  you  may  see  a  few  disasters  . . .  You 
can’t  compete  with  Sears  Roebuck  on 
private  brands  or  put  discounters  out 
of  business  by  copying  their  methods.” 


Opportunities 


the  thousands.”  Two  clinchers  of  the 
potential  in  television  sales  are  these, 
he  said:  The  coming  of  color,  and  the 
fact  that  almost  two  thirds  of  the  37 
million  sets  now  in  use  have  screen 
sizes  smaller  than  21  inches,  and  “are 
obsolete  by  today’s  standards.” 

In  Appliances.  Air  conditioning,  said 
Seidel,  is  the  second  greatest  opportu¬ 
nity  ahead  for  the  home  furnishings  di¬ 
vision:  the  field  has  less  than  four  per 
cent  saturation.  And  for  other  promis¬ 
ing  factors,  he  cited  the  “strong  come¬ 
back”  in  appliances;  customer  interest 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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LETTERS  TO  ONE'S  LOVES 

What  better  time  to  write  a  tetter  to  customers,  inviting  them  to  come 
and  see  the  stationery  assortment,  than  during  Notional  Letter  Writing 
Week?  The  1955  week  will  run  from  October  2  to  8,  and  will  hove  this 
os  the  ofRciol  retail  poster. 


T  H^E  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 


Stationery  department  enthusiasm  for  featuring  unrelated  novelties  shows  signs  of 
wearing  thin.  Buyers  are  finding  that  the  volume  from  these  sources  is  subject  to  violent 
ups  and  downs,  and  that  the  profit  isn't  what  they  thought  it  would  be.  Those  who  have 
let  their  basics  slide  would  like  to  rebuild  them,  biit  for  the  most  part  they  need  manage¬ 
ment's  help  and  encouragement  to  get  the  department  back  on  a  healthy  footing. 

In  this  article,  the  research  staff  of  STORES  presents  information  gleaned  from  buyers 


OUR  NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  MODERN  MERCHANDISING  OF  STATIONERY 


Construction  Started,  August.  1953 — Expected  Completion,  Fall,  1955 


It  takes  a  great  deal  more  than  plans,  materials  and  labor  to  build 
this  new  home  for  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc. 

It  takes  faith,  too!  Faith  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  America. 
Faith  in  the  continued  growth  and  progress  of  the  fine  stores  that 
feature  our  products.  Faith  in  the  continued  consumer  demand  for 
Hallmark  Cards,  “when  they  care  enough  to  send  the  very  best!” 

And  this  faith  could  not  have  been  possible  without  your  friendship, 
your  good  merchandising,  your  cooperation  .  .  .  and  your  interest 
in  our  products. 

The  new  Hallmark  building  will  help  us  further  justify  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  friendship  of  the  fine  stores  that  sell  Hallmark  Cards 
...  by  making  it  possible  for  us  to  provide  you  an  even  better 
product,  always  in  tune  with  customer  demand,  hacked  by  progres¬ 
sive  merchandising  assistance. 


(^XaAjSIa^ 


When  you  care  enough  to  send  the  very  best! 


25th  and  Grand,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


and  their  resources  about  the  errors  some  departments  hove  mode,  the  possibilities  that 
await  them  when  they  adopt  sounder  methods,  the  obstacles  that  stand  between  the  buyer 
and  the  good  basic  job  he'd  like  to  do.  STORES  expresses  its  sincere  thanks  to  the  many 
who  hove  contributed  to  this  effort  to  blueprint  the  department's  problem  for  management. 


BACKWASH  OF  A  BOOM 


A  lot  of  volume  has  been  run  up  recently  in  a 
miscellany  of  items  unrelated  to  the  stationery 
department's  basic  classifications.  But  many  a 
buyer  reports  that  this  kind  of  volume  has  cost 
him  far  too  much;  is  nowhere  near  as  profitable 
as  a  sound  business  in  basics. 


"DOOMING  sales  throughout  1954 
^  put  stationery  departments  in  a 
volume  position  at  the  year’s  end  that 
other  departments  might  envy— a  gain 
of  two  per  cent  over  1953’s  excellent 
figures,  in  a  year  when  the  store  as  a 
whole  went  down  one  per  cent.  Profit- 
wise,  the  story  may  prove  less  cheerful. 
More  than  one  top  ranking  buyer  ad¬ 
mits  that  his  volume  was  achieved  by 
dependence  upon  wrought  iron,  job 
lot  stationery,  gadgets,  and  any  other 
hot  promotional  items  that  came  to 
hand. 

1  he  cost  of  this  volume  ran  high  in 
many  stationery  departments.  Look¬ 
ing  back,  the  buyers,  like  repentant 
sinners,  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
admit  that  they  gave  too  much  of  the 
play  to  items  that  brought  quick,  dra¬ 
matic  surges  of  volume.  Meantime, 
their  staples  got  no  attention,  little  of 
the  open-to-buy,  and  still  less  of  the 
department’s  slender  advertising  bud¬ 
get  or  precious  selling  space. 

Promotion  or  Profit.  What  buyers 
point  out  today  is  that  their  staples, 
however  unexciting  they  may  seem  at 
times,  do  produce  a  good  profit.  Pro¬ 
motional  items  have  not  matched  the 


profit  performance  of  the  bread  and 
butter  merchandise.  For  example,  the 
stationery  department’s  erstwhile  darl¬ 
ing,  wrought  iron,  costs  more  to  bring 
into  the  store  and  more  to  deliver  to 
the  customer’s  home  than  does  the  de¬ 
partment’s  ordinary  merchandise.  But 
there  is  no  extra  markon  to  offset  these 
extra  costs. 

Moreover,  dependence  upon  unre¬ 
lated  items  for  promotional  sparkle 
has  led  to  some  violent  ups  and  downs 
in  volume.  Once  the  public’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  a  new  item  shows  signs  of  cool¬ 
ing,  the  stationery  department’s  meth¬ 
od  of  treating  it  is  seldom  adequate  to 
keep  the  item  alive.  Using  wrought 
iron  again  as  an  example,  consider  the 
reaction  of  the  customer  whose  appe¬ 
tite  is  a  little  jaded.  Will  she  buy  from 
a  stationery  department  display,  where 
the  merchandise  is  practically  stacked 
warehouse-style?  Or  will  she  buy  from 
an  upstairs  department  that  has  the 
room  and  the  facilities  for  setting  up 
each  piece  as  it  would  be  seen  in  the 
home?  VV^hen  merchandise  needs  props 
and  background  to  make  it  sell,  the 
stationery  department  is  in  no  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  it  that  background— unless 
it  happens  to  be  an  item  related  to  the 
rest  of  the  department’s  merchandise. 


Return  to  Sanity.  More  and  more  sta¬ 
tionery  buyers  are  deciding  that  it 
would  be  well  to  forego  the  strenuous 
occupation  of  skimming  the  cream 
from  one  unrelated  item  after  another. 
In  this  year’s  survey,  a  sizeable  number 
indicated  that  they  have  resolved  to 
get  back  to  a  saner  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  buyer’s  good  resolutions,  however, 
are  quickly  kissed  good-bye  if  manage¬ 
ment  doesn’t  see  things  the  same  way. 
The  buyer  who  seeks  to  restore  staples 
to  the  prominence  they  should  have, 
who  wants  to  strike  a  balance  between 
everyday  items  and  hot  promotions, 
knows  that  this  process  takes  time.  If 
management  understands  and  will 
wait,  such  a  buyer  can  build  his  vol¬ 
ume  slowly  but  soundly  and  profitably. 
If  management  insists  on  maintaining 
high  volume  at  any  cost,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  buyer  is  not  likely  to  stand 
firm  against  that  pressure.  He  will 
probably  continue  to  look  everywhere 
but  in  his  own  back  yard  for  new  items 
to  promote  furiously.  And  he  will  do 
this  even  though,  as  one  buyer  puts  it, 
it  "may  lead  to  the  development  of  en¬ 
tirely  unreasonable  and  unprofitable 
practices.’’ 

What  Staples  Produce.  One  of  the 

buyer’s  problems  in  repairing  the  dam¬ 
age  that  has  been  done  to  his  staple 
operation  is  that,  in  the  typical  store, 
he  has  no  way  to  show  management 
just  how  much  the  staples  can  produce 
when  they  are  well  nurtured.  They’ve 
been  starved  too  long  to  make  an  im¬ 
pressive  showing  when  the  buyer  sug¬ 
gests  to  management  that  these  are  the 
categories  on  which  to  def)end. 


April,  1955 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Stationery  departments  that  have  let  their  basics  run  down  are  eager  to  rebuild  them,  but 
they  need  management's  encouragement  to  tackle  the  job.  Here  are  the  points  on  which 
management  can  help: 

1 .  SHOW  FAITH  IN  BASICS.  Stores  that  have  kept  up  their  basic  lines  have  had  steadier 
and  more  profitable  volume  increases  than  those  that  have  gone  overboard  for  novelties. 
Buyers  who  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  sounder  way  of  doing  business  fear  that  man¬ 
agement  will  not  be  patient  with  the  possible  slowing  of  volume  during  the  transition  period. 

2.  ANALYZE  THE  USE  OF  SPACE.  Few  stationery  departments  have  enough  space  or 
use  what  they  have  to  best  advantage.  Expert  help  from  management  or  from  the  outside 
is  often  needed.  Poor  use  of  space  makes  the  department  seem. to  be  "out  of  business"  on 
important  day-to-day  items  and  makes  it  that  much  harder  for  the  store  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  meet  cut-price  competition.  The  good  display  and  good  assortments  that  are 
supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  department  stores  are  often  lacking  here. 

3.  MAKE  SURE  MANAGEMENT  OF  BASICS  IS  UNDERSTOOD.  Some  buyers  need  help 
in  the  mechanics  of  controlling  basic  stocks;  others  need  to  be  shown  how  to  manage  the 
open-to-buy  in  fairness  to  staples,  seasonals,  and  novelties;  still  others  need  coaching  in  the 
art  of  choosing  and  timing  promotions  so  that  basics  get  their  full  share  of  benefits. 


Fortunately,  there  are  cases  ol  de¬ 
partments  that  have  built  their  volume 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  good  basic 
stocks  these  past  few  years,  and  their 
performance  is  an  indication  of  what 
can  be  accomplished.  One  such  de¬ 
partment,  Bresee’s,  in  Oneonta,  New 
York,  has  made  details  of  its  operation 
available.  The  department  is  under 
supervision  of  Wilmer  E.  Bresee,  as¬ 
sistant  merchandise  manager. 

Bresae's  Growth.  For  the  past  10  years, 
Bresee’s  stationery  department  has  en¬ 
joyed  a  steady  growth  in  volume.  From 
1950  to  1953,  the  gain  in  sales  was  23 
per  cent.  In  the  first  half  of  1954,  when 
Federal  Reserve  figures  showed  that 
stationery  departments  throughout 
the  country  were  simply  holding  even 
with  the  first  half  of  the  previous  year, 
Bresee’s  had  made  a  3.8  per  cent  in¬ 


crease  in  volume,  with  improved  ini¬ 
tial  markon  and  gross  margin. 

These  achievements  were  rolled  up 
without  benefit  of  wrought  iron, 
lamps,  toys,  or  purely  gift  items.  Such 
merchandise  is  left  to  departments  that 
normally  carry  them  or  to  the  nearby 
notion  department.  The  stationery  de¬ 
partment  selects  for  promotion  items 
that  belong  strictly  in  its  field— pens, 
files,  letter  paper,  napkins,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  Promotions  are  planned  well 
in  advance,  and  are  built  around  holi¬ 
days  and  seasonal  events  that  have  al¬ 
ways  given  impetus  to  the  department. 
Items  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
previous  year’s  successes,  and  the  re¬ 
ports  of  new  items  and  best  sellers  from 
its  buying  office.  This  February’s  pro¬ 
motions,  for  example,  were  built 
around  personalized  stationery,  V^alen- 
tines,  and  numbered  paint  sets.  March 


plans  this  year  included  repeating  a 
successful  promotion  of  files  and  file 
cabinets,  a  stationery  sale,  Easter  cards, 
and  Easter  gift  suggestions. 

Permanent  Personalizing  Service.  .Al¬ 
though,  like  most  stationery  depart¬ 
ments,  Bresee’s  is  cramped  for  space, 
there  is  a  jjermanent  set-up  for  per¬ 
sonalized  stationery  and  gifts— a  built- 
in  desk  with  two  customer  chairs,  aug¬ 
mented  at  Christmas  by  a  second  desk 
for  card  albums  and  two  more  chairs. 
The  year-round  personalizing  business 
contributes  four  per  cent  of  the  sta¬ 
tionery  volume,  and  the  personalized 
Christmas  cards  contribute  another 
four  per  cent.  (These  figures  omit 
books  and  stationery  from  the  total 
for  the  department.  Typewriters  and 
commercial  stationery  are  not  carried.) 

Greeting  cards  and  gift  wrappings. 
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...the  most  amazing  canal  this  side  of  Mars! 


Hidden  under  the  nib  of  every 
Esterbrook  Renew-Point  is  one  of  the 
most  unusual  canal  systems  ever  built 
— a  canal  for  words! 

Above  is  a  cross  section  of  this  canal 
for  words  enlarged  80  times.  The  par¬ 
allel  ink  channels  and  the  overhead  air 
channel  are  cut  to  2/ 1000th  inch  accu¬ 
racy.  Such  “watchmaker  accuracy”, 
which  discards  variations  so  great  as  a 
hair’s  breadth,  allows  the  ink  to  flow 
smoothly  to  the  end  of  the  point,  helps 
control  the  amount  of  ink  that  can 


flow  there,  helps  see  to  it  that  an 
Esterbrook  never  starves,  never  blobs, 
never  drops  ink. 

Meticulous  care  in  every  pen  making 
operation  is  standard  Esterbrook  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
you  never  need  hesitate  about  recom¬ 
mending  an  Esterbrook  Pen  to  your 
most  particular  customers.  It  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  Esterbrook  Pens 
keep  selling  year  after  year — in  ever 
increasing  quantities. 


S^te/iStooA 

FOUNTAIN  PEN 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 
Ettfbrook  P»n  Company  of  Canada,  lid.,  92  Final  Slrnnl,  Bail;  Toronlo,  Ontario 


Choose  the 
right  point 
for  the  way 
yon  write- 
by  number 
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VALENTINES  OF  THE  PAST 

To  help  sell  today's  Valentine  cards  and  gifts, 
department  stores  are  using  loan  exhibits  of  the 
Halinrark  collection  of  antique  Valentines. 
Shown  here  are  an  ultra-simple  window  (above, 
left)  at  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  and 
as  an  opposite  extreme  (above,  right),  a  win¬ 
dow  at  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond,  that  is  as 
frilly  as  some  of  the  lovely  old  cards  in  the 
exhibit.  At  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford  (at  right)  a 
lobby  window  and  a  display  across  the  back  of 
the  main  floor  showed  the  mounted  Valentines 
on  panels,  with  notes  as  to  their  dates  and  origin. 


Ilf 


of  course,  produce  a  large  share  of  the 
volume  and  produce  it  at  an  excellent 
gross  margin.  To  secure  more  of  this 
profitable  volume,  a  Trim-a-Tree  out¬ 
post  was  set  up  in  a  20'  x  20'  space  on 
the  second  floor  that  had  previously 
been  unable  to  produce  enough  sales 
with  other  merchandise  to  warrant 
maintaining  a  salesperson  there.  In 
its  first  season,  1952,  the  outpost  pro¬ 
duced  sales  of  $4,(K)0  in  less  than  six 
weeks,  with  no  loss  of  business  on 
similar  items  in  the  regular  depart¬ 
ment. 


Making  Fixtures  Do.  To  produce  the 
impulse  sales  so  necessary  to  stationery 
department  volume,  Bresee’s  seeks  to 
have  as  much  of  its  merchandise  in  self¬ 
selection  set-ups  as  possible.  Ordinary 
tables  are  converted  into  flexible  dis¬ 
play  units  by  the  simple  device  of 
setting  up  a  pyramid  of  p>eg-board  on 
each.  Bresee’s  makes  its  pyramids  4'x  1' 
at  the  base;  all  four  sides  taper  and 
slope  to  form  a  narrow  rectangle  at 
the  top,  two  and  one-half  feet  above 
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imprinting  I 


PLAN  NOW...  FOR  NEXT  SEASON 


Dealers  who  featured  "One  Day  Service"  or  imprinting 
"While  You  Shop"  last  Christmas  really  cleaned  up. 


They  sold  cards  right  up  to  Christmas  —  long  after  com^ 
petitors  who  sent  the  work  out  had  to  stop  taking  orders. 


The  Quick  Service  attracted  late  shoppers 
from  all  over  —  new  customers  who  had 
never  been  in  before. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  this  Quick  Service 
for  next  season  .  .  .  and  order  counter 
cards,  box  assortments  and  numbers  suit¬ 
able  for  imprinting  as  Personals. 


You  are  bound  to  do  more  business  when  you  give  your 


Your  greeting  card  salesmen  know  about  the  Kingsley 
Machine,  and  will  be  glad  to  help  you  select  numbers 
best  suited  for  imprinting. 


customers  immediate  delivery  from  stock. 


You  can  now  rent  the  simple,  easy-to-use  Kingsley  Machine 
a  whole  year  for  only  $54.00. 


Write  today  for  complete  details,  and  ideas  for  promot¬ 
ing  more  gift  sales  all  year  'round  by  quick  service 
monogramming  of  writing  papers,  pens,  leather  goods, 
and  other  gift  items. 


KIIMGSLEY 

850-K  CAHUENGA  •  HOLLYWOOD  38,  CAL 


STAMPING 
MACHINE  CO. 
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table  level.  The  same  size  is  us'jcl  on 
either  4'  x  3'  or  4'  x  6'  tables. 

Bresee’s  has  some  glass  display  cases, 
but  does  not  attempt  to  sell  from  them. 
Instead,  it  ranges  them  along  a  main 
traffic  aisle  and  uses  them  as  if  they 
were  window  displays.  The  top  of  each 
case,  however,  is  used  for  selling  pur- 
j)oses.  Here  are  ranged  hot  items  with 
high  impulse  appeal,  in  ojien,  acces¬ 
sible  presentations. 

Thus,  by  the  application  of  ingenui¬ 
ty,  the  stationery  department  makes 
conventional  fixtures  answer  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  causing  many  a  buyer  to 
wring  his  hands— the  problem  of  hav¬ 
ing  pretty  displays  that  will  not  get 
mussed,  yet  having  impulse  merchan¬ 
dise  out  in  the  open  in  keeping  with 
the  self-selection  trend. 


DOLLARS 

PER 

SQUARE 

FOOT 


Section  by  section,  the  stationery  department  needs 
management's  help  on  the  problems  of  space,  layout 
and  fixturing.  Merchandising-to-space  here  is  a  matter 
of  crucial  importance.  For  example,  better  use  of  space 
has  a  strategic  part  to  play  in  fighting  discount  house 
competition. 


many  buyers,  the  space  and  dis- 
play  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
frustrating  that  they  encounter.  No 
stationery  buyer  ever  seems  to  have 
enough  room,  but,  when  management 
takes  a  hand,  it  is  often  found  that 
careful  rearrangement  and  refixturing 
will  vastly  improve  matters.  The  space 
problem,  it  should  be  jxtinted  out,  is 
one  that  warrants  management’s  atten¬ 
tion,  and  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  practical  rea¬ 
son  that  management  itself  must  atith- 
orize  any  but  the  most  su{x;rhcial 
changes  in  fixturing  and  layout,  and 
that  expansion  of  space  is  not  within 
the  buyer’s  jurisdiction  if  it  shotild 
appear  that  there  is  no  other  answer 
to  her  dilemma  but  more  acreage. 

more  vital  reason  for  management 
to  interest  itself  in  the  space  problem 
is  that  the  temporary  expedients  de¬ 
veloped  by  stationery  buyers  may  do 
a  good  deal  of  damage,  not  only  to  the 
department,  but  to  the  store’s  own 
prestige  in  the  community  and  in  the 
market. 

Space  Versus  Discounters.  Take,  for 
example,  the  apparently  unrelated 


CLOTHES 

AND 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Clothes  and  correspondence  papers,  both 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  teen-agers,  were 
feaured  together  in  this  Lord  &  Taylor, 
New  York,  window  last  spring.  From  the 
stationery  department,  window  showed 
Eaton's  "Joys  of  the  Family"  notes  and 
replicas  of  the  original  Carol  Blanchard 
paintings.  Clothes  shown  were  appropri¬ 
ate  to  outdoor  activities  illustrated  on  the 


notes. 
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Check  your  stocks  for  these  day-in,  day-out  sellers 

Eaton  Notes 


the  brand  they  ask  for  by  name — E ATONES. 

Demand  for  Eaton  Notes  will  be  spurred  by 
full-color  consumer  advertising.  To  secure  steady 
business  from  your  important  volume-quality 
market,  be  sure  these  Eaton  Notes  are  part  of 
your  Basic  Stock  plans. 


Here  are  the  four  prestige  papers  that  have 
greatest  appeal  for  the  millions  of  women  who 
find  notes  so  handy  for  a  goodly  portion  of  their 
social  correspondence.  Boxed  to  retail  at  $1  and 
under,  these  notes  and  informals  give  you  good 
variety  of  types  and  socially -correct  colors,  all 
backed  by  the  name  women  know  and  respect — 


Eaton’s  Calais  Ripple  Notes — popular  choice  with  women  who 
prefer  a  characterful  laid  paper.  Deckled-edge;  white-lined 
envelope.  White,  blue,  grey,  moss  green. 


Eaton’s  Randomweave  Notes  —  deckled-edge,  fabric-finished 
favorite  for  everyday  correspondence.  Blue,  green,  tan  and 
grey  with  white-lined  envelopes;  white  with  blue-lined  envelope. 


Eaton’s  Diamond  White  Nofes  —  whitest  white  paper  made!  A  Eofon’sAdayfairVe//om— in  notes  and  informals.  For  years,  these 

basic  best-seller  for  slightly  formal  notes.  Also  available  in  notes  have  proved  indispensable  to  consiuners  and  stores,  alike, 
informals.  Glove-style  boxes. 
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SPACE  MAKERS 

Hallmark's  simple  device  (left)  for  highlighting  a  featured 
greeting  card  fastens  into  existing  fixture  and  provides  on 
extra,  forward-thrust  pocket.  Norcross's  Space  Saver  unit, 
liked  by  medium  sized  and  small  stores,  where  traffic 
is  not  congested,  extends  less  than  19  inches  from  the  wall 
and  shows  a  total  of  13  rows  of  cards;  it  can  accommodate 
115  designs  or  30-odd  gift  wraps  with  harmonizing  tags 
and  ribbons,  in  a  four-foot  space.  Eaton's  flexible  self¬ 
selection  units,  at  Saks-34th,  New  York,  are  moved  about  os 
the  department's  needs  dictate.  Currently,  the  store  has 
these  units  away  from  the  wall,  with  one  facing  the  speed 
elevators  and  the  others  behind  it,  back  to  back,  and  at 
right  angles  to  it. 


matter  of  oH-price  competition.  The 
stationery  department  faces  this  in 
typewriters,  in  fountain  pens,  and  in 
door-to-door  selling  of  greeting  cards. 
It  does  a  good  job  of  meeting  the  greet¬ 
ing  card  competition  by  a  dramatic 
display  of  wide  assortments,  and  by 
early  promotion  of  personalized 
Christmas  cards.  No  one  who  walks 
through  a  typical  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  can  fail  to  recognize  that  it  is  in 
the  greeting  card  business. 

When  one  comes  to  {lens  and  type¬ 
writers,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  departments  that  hide  their  light 
under  a  bushel.  Instead  of  being  out 
in  the  open,  where  customers  can  see 
and  try  them,  typewriters  are  in  show¬ 
cases,  under  glass,  and  the  salesperson 
has  to  clear  the  top  of  the  counter,  dig 
up  the  portable  madame  wishes  to  try, 
and  set  it  out  for  her.  And  if  she  shows 
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REGENCY 


papmr  anJ  matching 
anvalopat  onig  $1.00 


AvailkLIe  in  Montag’a  moat  famoua  name  LianJa: 
Regency~SlicerIite — Innerweave— London  Cruaked 
Bond  (It.  wt.) 


...witK  tke  exciting  new  Shorties ...  and  Montag  turns  traffic  your  way 
as  approximately  30  million*  consumers  see  them  for  the  first  time  in 
’’conversation  piece”  ads  in  the  nation's  most -read,  most  influential 

magazines  -  VOGUE  “  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL-  SEVENTEEN  - 
MADEMOISELLE-LADIES  HOME  JOURNAL!  Space  in  the  current 
issue  of  LADIES  HOME  JOURNAL  features  message  written  on  an 
actual  SHORTIE  (shown  here).  Montag's  SHORTIES  are  hig  profits 
in  little  packages.  Tie  in  with  this  terrific  promotion  NOW! 

*  Tola/  tstim^ed  rtaderthip 


April,  1955 
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PERSON  ALIZING-WHILE  YOU  WATCH 

The  fascination  of  watching  a  Kingsley  machine  operator  work 
has  built  personalizing  volume  for  stationery  departments.  Shown 
here  is  the  year-round  counter  at  Tapper's,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  in 
the  party  goods  section.  Card  in  foreground  suggests  monogram- 
ming  matches  and  napkins  for  parties;  boxed  Christmas  cards  on 
table,  napkins,  etc.,  in  background,  offer  other  suggestions.  At 
Gold's,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  placing  the  operator  at  the  point-of- 
sale  and  featuring  quick  service  brought  in  substantially  increased 
Christmas  card  business. 


interest,  the  chances  are  that  neither 
the  clerk  nor  the  signs  in  the  display 
will  play  up  one  of  the  department 
store’s  strongest  advantages  in  typie- 
writer  sales;  credit,  and  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  buy  a  long-lived  article  on  mod¬ 
erate  monthly  payments.  The  counter- 
top  space  that  should  be  used  to  invite 
her  to  try  a  machine  and  to  tell  her 
she  can  buy  it  on  a  budget  account  is 
probably  used  to  invite  her  to  buy 
some  here-today-gone-tomorrow  novel- 
ty. 

Six  Weeks  a  Year.  And  fountain  pens? 
One  resource  says  his  travels  among  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  convinced  him 
that  they  are  in  the  pen  business  only 
six  weeks  of  the  year— weeks  during 
which  some  special  promotion  is  in 
progress.  Counter  displays  and  other 
attention-getters  for  fountain  pens  are 
likely  to  be  neglected  at  other  times, 
he  finds,  even  though  pens  are  wanted 
and  bought  all  52  weeks  of  the  year. 

“People  in  need  of  a  pen,”  continues 
this  manufacturer,  “will  go  to  that 
place  where  they  feel  certain  they  can 
buy  the  pen  supplies  they  need.”  The 
implication,  for  stores  faced  wuth  dis¬ 
count  competition,  is  that  year-round 


displays  can  be  used  to  impress  on  the 
customer  that  this  store  is  the  place 
that  will  have  the  just-right  pen  when 
the  time  comes  to  choose  one  for  gift 
or  personal  use.  It’s  also  a  way  to  let 
the  resource  know  that  the  department 
store  is  in  the  business  with  both  feet— 
that  it  is  a  valued  outlet  whose  com¬ 
plaints,  when  it  has  them,  are  worth 
listening  to. 

The  Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  whose 
unremitting  efforts  to  curb  “price 
pirates”  have  won  department  store 
praise,  points  out  that  the  customer 
who  buys  from  the  discounter  over¬ 
looks  “that  he  pays  less  because  he  is 
denied  the  service,  guarantees,  deliv¬ 
ery,  credit  opportunities  and  reliabili¬ 
ty  that  have  long  been  keystones  of 
-American  retailing,”  and  urges  retail¬ 
ers  to  advertise  and  promote  the  ser¬ 
vices  they  offer. 

Effect  Is  Storewide.  One  way  to  ad¬ 
vertise  and  promote  these  services  is  at 
the  counter  where  the  department 
store  displays  the  merchandise.  Wheth¬ 
er  it’s  a  washing  machine  or  a  fountain 
pen,  a  television  set  or  a  typewriter, 
the  problem  of  keeping  the  customer 
from  going  on  to  a  price  cutter  is  of 


concern  to  the  entire  store,  ratlier  than 
just  to  the  particular  department  in¬ 
volved.  By  the  way  it  uses  its  depart¬ 
mental  space  and  display  facilities,  the 
stationery  department  can  contribute 
to  or  can  hamper  management’s  efforts 
to  convince  the  general  public  that  the 
department  store  is  the  ideal  place  to 
buy. 

.Some  of  the  poorest  use  of  stationery 
department  space  is  found,  naturally, 
in  departments  that  have  gone  over¬ 
board  for  gadgety,  unrelated  items. 
Buyers  easily  fall  into  the  habit  of 
stowing  the  staples  away  under  the 
counter,  thus  happily  stifling  their 
sale,  and  giving  most  of  the  display 
space  to  novelties— which  then  sell 
much  better  than  the  well-hidden 
staples. 

Even  buyers  who  have  kept  their 
balance  in  the  matter  of  novelties  and 
staples  report  space  problems  that 
drive  them  to  take  steps  they  them¬ 
selves  consider  harmful.  One  such  buy¬ 
er  puts  letter  paper  under  the  counter 
each  Fall  to  make  room  for  back-to- 
school  items.  -At  Christmas,  there  is  a 
clean  sweep  of  everyday  cards,  party 
paper  goods,  novelties,  and  otlier  sal¬ 
able  categories,  which  must  go  off  the 
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Every  minute 
of  the 

business  day, 
SOMEONE 
BUYS  A  ROYAL 


Whammy!  In  the  time  it  takes  you  to  put  on  your  shoes  and 
socks,  some  Royal  Portable  dealer  sells  a  rugged  Royal. 
How  come? 

1  >  Because  a  Royal  Portable  makes  writing  faster  and 
neater  for  the  user. 

2.  Because  it  is  really  durable,  the  portable  typewriter 
that  passed  the  “96-year”  test. 

3  b  Because  its  famous  features,  like  “Magic”  Margin, 
“Touch  Control,”  Speed-Flo  Keyboard,  Quick-and-Easy 
Tab  Sets,  full-sized  standard  keyboard  and  Rapid  Rib¬ 
bon  Changer,  make  Royal  Portables  easy  as  pie  to  operate. 

Better  oil  up  your  cash  register.  Push  Royal  Portable. 


STANDARD  •  ELECTRIC  •  PORTABLE 
Royal  Typewriter  Company 
Division  of  Royal  McBoo  Corporation 


n 


“Magic"  and  “Touch  Control"  are  registered 
trade-marks  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation. 


April,  1955 
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racks  to  make  room  for  Christmas 
cards. 

All  Sections  Suffer.  Such  a  procedure 
cuts  down  the  stationery  department’s 
p>erformance  in  two  ways.  The  first 
and  obvious  loss  is  in  business  on  the 
items  that  are  practically  taken  off  sale 
to  make  room  for  categories  that  get 
the  temporary  spotlight.  The  other 
loss  is  in  business  on  the  favored  cate¬ 
gories,  for  they  do  not  get  as  much  vol¬ 
ume  as  they  would  if  the  department 
as  a  whole  presented  a  bright,  well- 
balanced  appearance. 

This  is  not  just  theory;  it’s  been 
proved  by  the  greeting  card  companies. 
In  their  eagerness  to  help  stores  ex¬ 
pand  their  greeting  card  operations, 
the  publishers  have  helped  many  a 
store  to  refixture  and  refurbish  its 
greeting  card  and  gift  wrap  section. 
With  a  still  cluttered  and  poorly  or¬ 
ganized  stationery  section,  the  card  op¬ 
eration  seemed  outstanding.  But,  in 
cases  where  the  whole  department  got 
a  working  over,  it  was  found  that  ap¬ 


parently  good  greeting  card  sections 
more  than  doubled  their  volume. 

In  short,  set  a  splendid  greeting  card 
section  (or  fountain  pen  section,  or 
party  goods,  or  letter  paper,  or  any 
other  section)  down  in  a  poorly  ar¬ 
ranged  stationery  department,  and  it 
won’t  do  half  as  well  as  it  should. 
When  the  staples  go  under  the  counter 
or  are  only  messily  displayed,  they  cost 
the  store  sales  not  only  in  their  own 
categories,  but  in  all  categories  of  the 
department.  When  the  whole  depart¬ 
ment  is  well  laid  out  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  attracting  and  directing  traf¬ 
fic,  each  section  helps  all  the  others— 
just  as  each  department  on  a  floor  is 
supposed  to  help  all  the  others. 

Broader  Help  Offered.  Greeting  card 
resources,  incidentally,  no  longer  con¬ 
fine  their  fixturing  and  planning  sug¬ 
gestions  to  their  own  merchandise. 
The  major  companies  are  wrestling 
with  the  problems  of  the  department 
as  a  whole.  Norcross,  for  example,  has 
a  standing  exhibit  in  its  New  York 


TO  SELL  MORE 
GIFT  DRESSINGS 

Customers  like  to  wrap  their  own  Christ¬ 
mas  packages,  if  they  can  acquire  pretty 
dressings  and  suggestions  for  their  use. 

Here  is  how  Halle  Bros.,  Cleveland,  used 
dummy  gift  packages  to  help  tell  the 
story  in  its  Christmas,  1953  department, 
planned  with  Hallmark.  Self-selection 
units  put  related  papers,  ribbons,  and 
tags  together.  At  top  of  each  unit,  dummy 
packages  of  varying  shapes  and  sizes  are 
exhibited. 

office  of  before-and-afler  stationery  de-  * 
partment  layouts,  and  has,  in  addition 
to  the  fixtures  it  suggests  for  specific 
classes  of  merchandise,  one  called  the 
“Convertible,”  which  adapts  to  almost 
any  merchandise.  At  Hallmark,  the 
company’s  store  architect  repeatedly 
finds  it  necessary  to  develop  a  layout 
for  stationery  as  a  whole,  and  to  work 
out  fixtures  for  other  classes  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  before  he  can  do  anything 
W'ith  the  greeting  card  set-up. 

For  Rust  Graft,  the  Russell  W.  .Mien 
research  organization  operates  the 
Rust  Craft  Institute,  which  studies  the 
stationery  department  as  a  whole. 
.After  a  year  of  operation,  plus  six  pre¬ 
liminary  months  of  study,  the  Institute 
is  ready  to  offer  a  planning  service  that 
will  involve  analysis  of  the  individual 
operation  and.  following  that,  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  plan  for  whatever  changes 
in  layout  and  fixturing  seem  necessary. 
Fixtures  develojxjd  for  some  of  the 
early  users  of  this  service  include  one 
for  typewriters,  with  roll-out  shelves 
permitting  individual  machines  to  be 


MAKING  TYPEWRITERS  ACCESSIBLE 

Typewriters  need  try-out,  and  this  fixture  shows  how 
to  make  a  variety  of  machines  available  in  small 
space.  In  the  fixture's  five-foot  length,  four  sliding 
bases  on  each  of  the  two  top  shelves  permit  machines 
to  be  drawn  forward  for  trial.  Bottom  shelf  is  for 
office  machines,  typewriter  supplies,  etc.  Fixture  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Rust  Craft  Institute,  a  research  service 
sponsored  by  greeting  card  publisher  but  dedicated 
to  better  operation  of  entire  stationery  department. 
Patent  is  applied  for  by  Rust  Craft  Publishers. 
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ADD  STYLE  •  COLOR  •  VALUE  TO  YOUR  LINE 

These  gay,  lively  colors  and  fascinating  Embossed  patterns 
of  sturdy  Vinyl  Plastics  will  make  your  department 

the  "Sharpest"  in  town.  If  you  have  already 
promoted  our  line  you  know  what  we  mean.  ^ 


X. 


■llilj  ADVERTISING 
AND  FREIGHT  ALLOWANCES 

ON  BACK-TO-SCHOOL 
PROMOTIONS 


ZIPPER  RING  BINDERS 
LOOSE  LEAF  BINDERS 
PENCIL  POUCHES 
PORTFOLIOS 
DESK  MEMO  PADS 
BOOK  COVERS 
TYPEWRITER  TABLETS 
SCRATCH  PADS 
LOOSE  LEAF  MEMOS 


this  Successful  Line  .  .  . 

at  the  NEW  YORK  STATIONERY  SHOW 

Rooms  518-519  •  Hotel  New  Yorker  •  May  15-20 


MAJESTIC  STATIONERY  CO.  260  north  third  street,  phiia.  6,  pa. 


drawn  forward  for  tryout,  and  one  for 
fountain  pens  that  economizes  on  be- 
hind-the-counter  space. 

Christmas  Problems.  Tough  as  the 
space  problem  may  be  during  the  first 
10  months  of  the  year,  it  grows  much 
worse  in  December.  In  that  month, 
when  the  rest  of  the  store  is  trying  to 
handle  what  amounts  to  twice  a  nor¬ 
mal  month’s  volume,  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment  is  wrestling  with  volume 
equal  to  four  times  what  it  does  in  a 
normal  month. 

By  this  time,  Christmas  outjxjsts  are 
fairly  common.  Three  out  of  four  of 
the  stores  participating  in  this  study 
had  such  outposts  last  year  and  expect 
to  repeat  them  next  Christmas.  Usual¬ 


ly  carried  are  Christmas  cards,  wrap¬ 
pings,  and  personalizing  service:  in 
some,  tree  trimmings  are  also  handled 
by  the  outjjost.  An  occasional  buyer 
reports  that  her  store  has  no  possible 
room  for  an  outpost,  but  with  such  a 
statement  the  greeting  card  companies 
would  be  quick  to  take  issue.  They 
have  found  room  for  profitable  out¬ 
posts,  both  Christmas  and  everyday,  in 
tearooms,  escalator  landings,  lounges, 
and  even  in  the  credit  department. 

Using  the  Experts.  Except  at  ('.hrist- 
mas,  when  the  crowding  is  beyond 
what  most  buyers  for  other  depart¬ 
ments  can  imagine,  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment  can  often  solve  its  space 
problem  without  taking  more  lloor 


area.  Expert  advice  has  helped  more 
than  one  buyer  rearrange  his  depart¬ 
ment  so  that,  with  little  or  no  refixtur- 
ing,  he  gets  more  out  of  limited  space. 

Not  every  buyer  seeks  outside  ad¬ 
vice,  or  even  realizes  how  much  more 
an  expert  can  do  with  his  space  titan 
he  can  on  his  own.  careful  look  at 
the  stationery  department  will  give 
management  an  inkling  of  how  badly 
needed  outside  help  may  be.  If  staples 
are  absent  or  only  thinly  rejtresented 
in  the  displays:  if  there  are  dead  spots 
that  traffic  doesn’t  reach:  if  there  is  an 
appearance  of  clutter  in  many  sections: 
if  the  department  looks  more  like  a 
variety  store  or  gift  shop  than  a  sta¬ 
tionery  department— then  perhaps  it’s 
time  for  management  to  take  a  hand. 


MERCHANDISE  CONTROL:  Room  For  Improvement 


I^ROM  the  standpoint  of  buyer 
awareness  of  the  problem,  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  distributing  open-to-buy  and  ad¬ 
vertising  equitably  among  the  various 
categories  in  the  department  is  a  close 
second  to  the  question  of  finding  space 
for  everything.  Very  few  buyers  have 
so  much  as  the  help  of  an  open-to-buy 
that  is  broken  down  by  classifications. 
\Vithout  it,  they  operate  more  or  less 
in  the  dark  and  say  they  have  made 
serious  errors.  One  reports  buying  new 
promotional  items  with  high  unit 
value,  and  having  no  budget  for  re¬ 
plenishing  basics:  another  watches 
basics  closely  and  has  nothing  left  for 
seasonal  or  promotional  items:  a  third 


A  protected  budget  for  each  classification  of  basics; 
smooth-running  controls  that  take  account  of  seasonal 
variations;  the  development  of  new  basics  in  related 
items:  on  all  of  these  necessities,  many  stationery  buyers 
need  management's  assistance. 


has  no  stock  or  clerical  help  to  collect 
the  information  that  woidd  avoid 
blunders. 

The  usual  situation  is  for  the  buyer 
to  be  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm 
for  a  promotion,  and  for  the  basics  to 
run  out.  (Asks  one  resource:  “When 
department  stores  figure  their  costs  o:i 
a  promotion,  do  they  remember  to  in¬ 


clude  the  business  they  lost  on 
staples?’’)  In  some  sections  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  the  inventory  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  staple  can  be  large,  and  yet  for  all 
practical  purposes  that  area  of  the  de¬ 
partment  can  be  almost  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Pens,  for  instance,  are  selected 
on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  fineness  or 
b.ardness  the  customer  desires.  Let  a 


REASON  TO  WRITE 

A  universal  reason  for  writing— that  boy 
in  the  armed  services— was  featured  in 
Stewart's  window  during  National  Letter 
Writing  Week  last  year.  The  Baltimore 
store  was  among  the  prize  winners  in  last 
year's  contest,  and  its  acting  display  di¬ 
rector,  John  H.  Tumminello,  won  a  special 
award. 


House  Beautiful 


I  WHITINGS 

9  90 

■  YMR 


The  curtain  goes  up  on  an  entirely  new  Whiting 
Holiday  Line  that  will  suit  every  taste  and  pocket- 
book  ...  all  quality  papers  beautifully  designed 
and  priced  to  sell.  Be  sure  your  stocks  are  complete. 
See  the  Whiting  line  at  Rooms  840-841,  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  at  the  Stationery  Show. 


Whiting  papers  take  center  stage  in  these  attractive 
display  cases.  Floor  stand  holds  over  100  staple 
boxes,  sells  for  $40;  or  with  an  order  of  $150  net, 
you  receive  extra  merchandise  valued  at  $40  retail 
so  it  really  costs  you  nothing.  Counter  display  holds 
95  boxes  of  open  stock  merchandise.  Sells  for  $20 
or  with  an  order  for  $75  net,  you  receive  extra 
merchandise  valued  at  $20  retail. 


New,  distinctive  national  advertising  spotlighting 
the  Whiting  lines  to  your  best  customers.  An  accel¬ 
erated  schedule  of  ads  will  appear  in  both  black 
and  white  and  color  in  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  and 
MODERN  BRIDE. 

Whiting  means  top  performance  for  you. 


the  Sill* 
fOR 


PAPER  COMPANY 

u  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

When  you  think  of  writing  .  .  .  think  of  Whiting 


SIMPLIFIED  STOCK  CONTROL 

Here  are  two  examples  of  how  fixtures  simplify  the  stock 
control  job  by  making  the  situation  clear  at  o  glance.  A, 
SheafFer's  case  for  the  16  different  styles  of  interchangeable 
points  for  its  Tipdip  pen.  Each  compartment  is  labeled  as 
to  the  type  of  point  it  should  contain.  B,  a  rack  for  initialed 
match  folders  from  Royal  Imprints,  of  Lewisburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  By  organizing  the  stock,  the  rack  is  producing  far 
larger  sales  than  when  the  folders  were  sold  from  decora¬ 
tive,  if  jumbled,  baskets. 


few  of  the  many  varieties  run  out.  and 
the  customer  who  happens  to  want  the 
missing  kinds  of  jxjints  can  no  more 
be  sold  than  he  can  be  sold  a  garment 
in  the  wrong  size. 

It's  Been  Done.  That  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  to  keep  staples  complete  in  so 
complex  a  department  as  stationery 
has  been  demonstrated  by  some  stores. 
There  are  stores  in  which  the  buyer 
has  the  skill  to  keep  on  top  of  the 
situation;  stores  in  which  the  head  of 
the  house  insists  on  complete  basic  as¬ 
sortments,  even  right  after  Christmas: 
stores  in  which  basic  items  may  be  re¬ 
ordered  regardless  of  what  happens  to 
the  department-wide  figures. 

From  what  buyers  and  resources  say, 
however,  these  are  the  exceptions.  The 
typical  buyer  knows  that  his  greeting 
card  resources  do  a  job  of  keeping  their 


share  of  his  stocks  well  balanced,  but 
he  does  not  always  have  the  time  or 
the  skill  to  work  out  similar  controls 
for  the  other  classifications. 

Mechanics  of  Control.  For  many  of  the 
small  items  in  stationery,  the  same 
principle  that  is  used  in  greeting  cards 
(the  banded  reserve)  can  be  applied. 
Putting  a  marker  on  the  last  dozen,  or 
last  gross,  or  last  stock  package  of  an 
item,  and  asking  salespeople  to  give 
that  marker  to  the  buyer  as  soon  as  the 
stock  falls  to  that  point,  is  one  way  to 
prevent  outs.  Knowing  how  many  of 
an  item  to  keep  as  a  “banded"  reserve 
is  a  matter  of  experience— experience 
the  buyer  has  to  begin  accumulating 
sooner  or  later. 

The  chore  of  taking  periodic  stock 
counts  seems  to  weigh  heavily  upon 
buyers,  yet  for  some  sections  of  the  de¬ 


partment  this  is  the  most  practical 
method.  Splitting  up  the  stock  into 
small  sections  and  doing  a  few  each 
day  is  one  way  to  lighten  the  burden. 
■Another,  if  the  buyer  is  interested  pri¬ 
marily  in  replenishing  his  stock,  and 
not  so  much  in  studying  its  rate  of  sale, 
is  to  dispense  with  counting  anv  bin 
or  drawer  or  shelf  that  is  devoted  to  a 
single  item  and  is  obviously  well  filled, 
and  to  concentrate  only  on  those  areas 
where  the  stock  may  lie  running  low. 

Salespeople  Can  Help.  Encouraging 
salespeople  to  report  in  writing  all  low 
and  out  conditions  as  they  encounter 
them  is  an  important  aid  to  any  system 
of  control.  Small  departments  need 
only  a  sheet  near  the  cash  register,  on 
which  any  salesperson  may  note  lows 
and  outs  as  they  are  discovered.  Larg¬ 
er  departments  usually  have  to  give 
each  individual  salesperson  some 
simple  form,  to  be  turned  in  to  the 
buyer  each  day,  on  which  to  re|X)rt 
low's  and  outs,  or  to  note  the  fact  that 
no  such  conditions  were  found  that 
day.  If  it  is  understood  that  the  buyer 
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t  only  ^CtJxJinXAyLPy  does 
everything  to  give  you  gift  packages 


. . .  and  only  the  IMPROVED  Satintone 
Bow  Machine  winds  perfect  bows  every  time 

Now  all  your  gift  packages  can  be  more  distinctive, 
more  beautiful  than  ever  before,  topped  by  glamorous  bows  made  so 
easily  with  the  newly  improved  Satintone  Bow  Machine.  New 
adapters  permit  a  wide  range  of  sizes  in  graceful  bows;  from 
impressive  6"  Pom  Poms,  all  the  way  down  to  petite  bows 
for  jewelry  size  packages,  using  l%",  and  W  Satintone. 
^  Even  inexperienced  help  can  produce  perfect  bows  in 

volume  at  tow  cost  without  waste.  Slow  periods  can  be 
R  profitably  utilized  to  make  bows  for  your  rush  hours, 

tv  Save  time,  save  material,  save  money  as  you 

Vt  build  your  store's  reputation  for  quality. 


Here  is  your  complete  prestige-building 
"wrapped  in  beauty"  program  . . . 

•  lustrous  Sotintono^  th«  only  tio  thof 
sticks  to  itsoll . .  .curls  ...  strips  into 
norrowor  widths  . . .  ond  is  tho  somo 
on  both  sides 

•  curling  cotton  RIBBONETTE® 

.  . .  tho  ever  popular  tie 

•  beautifully  styled  counter  roll  popers 

•  pre*styled  gift  packages  ••• 
with  cost  pre -determined 

•  blue  prints . .  .for  model 
gift  wrap  stations 

•  informative  gift  tying 
brochures  ...  for  your 

store  personnel ...  j 

plus  merchandising 

ideas 


IMPROVED!  Still  only  ^19. OO 
with  purchase  of  48  bolts  of  W'  and/or  W' 
and/or  1%'’ 
Satintone. 
mg  GUARANTEED 
m/  ^OR  LIFE 
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CHICAGO  PRINTED  STRING  CO. 

2300  Logan  Bhrd.,  Chkago  47,  III. 

GmIImwr:  At  BO  oitrf  cost  or  oWifotieB  to  bm.  ^Iooso  stBd  bio  oAAftioiiol  iofonBotioB  ob: 
Q  Your  newly  improved  Sotintorse  Bow  Machine 
Q  Samples  and  information  on  your  Wrapped-in-Beauty  pockoges. 
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PROMOTING 

REGULAR 

STOCK 

At  Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle, 
the  January  business-getter  in 
letter  paper  was  a  new  size  in 
familiar  papers  from  a  familiar 
resource— Montag's  "shorties"  in 
several  papers  regularly  carried 
in  the  department.  The  "shorties" 
themselves  are  featured  as  open 
stock  merchandise  in  the  ad.  At 
Altman's,  New  York,  the  station¬ 
ery  shop  went  to  work  on  picnic 
goods  bright  and  early  in  May. 
Several  of  the  items  are  for  in¬ 
door  entertaining  as  well— paper 
napkins,  plastic  trays,  paper 
place  mats,  lobster  bibs. 


needs  and  uses  these  reports,  the  sales- 
|>eople  will  usually  cooperate. 

Whatever  method  the  buyer  uses  to 
alert  himself  to  shortages,  actual  or 
impending,  of  basic  items,  his  con¬ 
scientiousness  about  placing  fdl-in 
orders  promptly  will  yield  two  bene¬ 
fits.  With  more  complete  and  better 
l)alanced  stocks,  he  will  lose  fewer 
sales.  .\nd,  if  he  replenishes  his  stock 
systematically  without  first  letting 
items  run  out  entirely  for  an  indefinite 
jxjriod,  his  reorder  record  will  become 
a  meaningful  indication  of  how  quick¬ 
ly  various  items  sell  and  how  much 
open-to-buy  should  be  allowed  for 
them  in  future. 

Merchandising  Basics.  Keeping  a  bal¬ 
anced  stock  involves  more  than  just 
the  mechanics,  of  course.  It  means,  for 
instance,  recognizing  the  fact  that  some 
promotional  items  should  be  watched 
and  reordered  like  basics,  while  others 
can  be  allowed  to  sell  out  and  die.  It 
also  means  avoiding  too  many  fringe 
accounts  and  one-shot  promotional 
purchases,  so  that  the  department  will 


not  be  cluttered  with  odds  and  ends 
and  duplications— all  of  which  hang 
like  a  dead  weight  on  the  open-to-buy 
when  staples  need  replenishing. 

Closely  tied  to  the  tjuestion  of  basic 
stocks  is  the  matter  of  providing  for 
seasonal  ups  and  downs  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  categories  within  the  department. 
Theoretically,  the  buyer  should  be 
able  to  apportion  his  open-to-buy  to 
take  care  of  all  these  things.  Several 
buyers  who  cooperated  in  this  study, 
however,  indicate  that  they  need  man¬ 
agement’s  help  in  working  out  the 
problem— or,  failing  that,  some  way  of 
safeguarding  the  budget  for  basics 
against  drains  on  the  open-to-buy  for 
seasonal  promotions  or  new  items. 

Promoting  Basics.  Also  closely  related 
to  the  matter  of  keeping  basic  stocks 
in  balance  is  the  choice  of  promotions, 
particularly  during  the  thin  early 
months  of  the  year.  Favorite  January 
promotion,  for  example,  is  the  “close¬ 
out”  of  boxed  paper  from  sources  that 
specialize  in  producing  close-outs. 
Sales  are  made,  but  remainders  are  ac¬ 


cumulated  and  nothing  is  built  for 
the  future.  Meantime,  budget  is  di¬ 
verted  from  running  numbers  and  well 
established  boxed  paper  lines.  .Also 
from  fountain  pens,  typewriters,  and 
other  good  January  sellers  from  regu¬ 
lar  stock. 

(This  past  January  saw  at  least  two 
familiar  boxed  paper  sources  seeking 
to  give  the  Imyer  promotable  merchan¬ 
dise  to  tie  in  with  his  regular  stocks. 
White  &  Wyckoff  had  a  two-for-the- 
price-of-one  special  on  one  of  its  long- 
running  open  stock  papers  that  started 
in  January  and  continued  through 
March.  Montag  brought  out  its 
“shorties”  of  open  stock  papers  in 
January,  and  gave  stores  something  to 
advertise  that  w'ould  build  up  tlieir 
regular  $1.00  range  instead  of  giving 
the  play  to  the  two-for-$1.00  boxes 
from  close-out  s|)etialists.) 

Early  Bird  Tactics.  Early  promotion  of 
some  of  the  department’s  bread  and 
butter  merchandise  is  another  way  to 
strengthen  the  frasics  and  dispense 
with  fringe  resources  and  unrelated 
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items.  For  example,  a  New  York  store 
features  picnic  goods  in  May  and  per¬ 
sonalised  greeting  cards  in  August.  A 
Dallas  store  last  August  did  a  glamour 
dire(  t  mail  job  of  soliciting  mail  orders 
on  engraved  stationery  to  retail  up  to 
$2-1  a  hundred.  Several  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  put  push  l)ehind 
Advent  cards,  bringing  Ciihristmas  card 
buying  a  little  further  ahead  and  at  the 
same  time  selling  a  higher  unit  item. 
Early  ()ctof)er  mailings  on  Ixixed 
Christmas  cards  have  done  well,  bring¬ 
ing  l)oth  mail  orders  and  traffic,  and 
selling  lK)xes  at  $1  to  55  each,  with 
and  without  jiersonalizing. 

Note  papers  from  both  stationery 
and  greeting  card  sources  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  ability  to  sell  as  gifts  and 
favors  throughout  the  year,  if  they  are 
highlighted  for  the  purpose  in  the  de¬ 
partment’s  displays.  Gift  wrappings, 
primarily  a  Christmas  item,  have  year- 
round  apfieal,  but  need  the  impetus 
they  get  when  pretty  dummy  packages 
are  part  of  the  display.  Gift  wrap 
shows  and  demonstrations  are  making 
a  place  for  themselves  in  the  early  part 
of  the  (diristmas  season— but  they’ve 
pulled  results  even  in  May. 

Typewriters,  Too.  In  tyj>ewriters,  too, 
where  buyers  have  been  cutting  their 
markups  by  featuring  discontinued 
motlels  and  rebuilts  in  spot  promo¬ 
tions,  there  is  an  effort  being  made  in 
the  direction  of  putting  the  promo¬ 
tional  emphasis  back  on  basics.  Royal, 
for  instance,  reports  good  department 
store  results  with  its  new  579.50  num¬ 
ber,  its  Senior  (.ompanion,  which 
carries  the  full  tyjjewriter  markup. 
Stores  geared  to  low-end  operation  fea¬ 
ture  it  with  a  520-off  trade-in  offer. 
1  hose  in  the  medium  priced  brackets 
use  it  as  a  wedge,  with  the  aid  of  credit, 
toward  trading  up.  According  to 
Royal,  such  stores  have  been  getting 
three  out  of  five  customers  to  make  the 
$40  jump  up  to  the  line’s  de  luxe 
model. 

Refated  Items.  A  final  facet  of  the 
basic  stock  problem  is  that  of  building 
up  categories  closely  related  to  the  im¬ 
portant  basic  classifications  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  For  example,  customers  for 
the  portable  typewriter  include  the 
small  business  or  professional  office 
and  the  executive  who  travels  or  takes 
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When  a  store  takes  part  in  a  promotion  “week”  and  makes  it  pay 
off  throughout  the  year.  That’s  when! 

Admittedly,  there  are  too  many  “Weeks,”  some  of  them  with 
little  more  than  nuisance  value.  But  if  your  store  sells  correspond¬ 
ence  writing  paper,  you  must  know  the  value  of  National  Letter 
Writing  Week.  It’s  scheduled  for  October  2  to  8,  1955. 

This  annual  promotion  project  motivates  people  to  (1)  write  letters 
for  which  they  must  (2)  buy  correspondence  paper,  and  (3)  to  give 
writing  paper  as  gifts.  It  is  the  only  nation-wide  effort  in  the  country 
which  frankly  promotes  letter-writing.  This  is  enormously  important 
to  any  store  with  a  stationery  counter  or  department. 

N  ATIONAL  Letter  Writing  Week  can  bring  profit  and  sales 
throughout  the  year.  Tied  in  with  window  displays  and  general 
promotion,  it  can  usher  in  the  gift  shopping  season  early  and  move 
holiday  lines.  It  can  establish  your  store  as  a  year-round  source  of 
supply  for  correspondence  paper  and  related  items.  It  can  convert 
a  week  of  intelligent  effort  into  a  year  of  results. 

Stores  which  have  on  occasion  neglected  papeteries  have  learned 
a  bitter  lesson.  For  writing  paper  is  the  very  heart  and  life  of  a 
Stationery  Department  —  an  important  truth  exploited  by  the  whole 
National  Letter  Writing  Week  promotion. 

N  EARLY  every  writing  paper  manufacturer  of  any  size  or  signifi¬ 
cance  is  among  the  sponsors  of  Letter  Writing  Week.  We  suggest 
that  you  tap  the  year-round  resources  in  correspondence  paper  by 
participating  in  this  promotion  project.  Write  to  your  supplier  for 
display  posters.  Get  free  advertising  mats  from: 


Paper  Stationery  and  Tablet 
Mannfaetnrers  Association,  Ine. 

527  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


April,  1955 
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GAMES 


FOR  BIRTHDAY 
PROMOTIONS 


Cadaco-Elli<  gam«s  hava  provan,  powarful 
oppaol  to  boys  and  girli  of  all  ogat.  Thay  ora 
intaraiting,  chollanging,  outhantic  and  antar- 
toining.  You  should  faotura  tham  in  Birthday 
Promotions  bacousa  thay  ora  sura-fira  poca 
sattars  aspaciolly  dasignad  for  yaor-round 
solas  oppaol. 


HANDY  CHECK  LIST  OF  CADACO-ELUS  GAMES 

NOAH'S  ARK — lileil  fur  pre-srboul  children. 

features  Ark  and  40  amusing  sniniala . S2.00 

SPELL  IT— An  educational  leader.  Spells,  adds, 

subtracts,  multiples  .  $2.50 

GOLDILOCKS— A  children's  favorite.  Illustrates 
Goldiloek's  progress  through  the  house  of  the 

3  bears  .  $2.00 

HOOKEY— A  magnetic  Hsh  pond  with  magnets 

and  metal  fisb  .  $1.50 

HIGCLY-PIGGLY — Players  compete  for  plastic 
miniatures  to  match  outlines  on  individual 

Peg-Boards  .  $2.50 

LITTLE  BLACK  SAMBO— .Adventures  of  Uttle 

Black  Sambo  on  illustrated  game  board....  $1.50 
TREASURE  HUNT — A  popular  party  game.  Past 

.Action  .  .  .  Riotous  Competition  .  $1.25 

JACK  AND  JILL — Mechanical  lever  tosses  the 

ball  Into  numbered  target  boles  .  $1.00 

SPELLING  MATCH— Educational  Fun!  Features 

teaching  method  used  in  Schools .  $1.00 

OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD— Colorful  Peg-Board 

dramatixes  the  famous  Nursery  Rhyme . $1.00 

QUIZ  PANEL — Family  and  party  fun.  300  jack¬ 
pot  questions  .  $1.00 

COLLEGE  BASKETBALL— Scientillc  basketball! 

Permits  players  to  call  plays  which  can  win 

or  lose  games .  $1.00 

TOP-OGRAPHY — .A  fast  moving  competitive  game 
which  is  a  race  with  time  on  a  peg  map  of 

the  U.  8 .  $2.50 

GEO-GRAPHY— A  world  wide  action  game.  Edu¬ 
cational  fun  for  boys  and  girls . $2.50 

SHARPSHOOTER— Features  2  repeating  pistoU 
which  lire  rubber  band  ammunition  at  animal 

trophy  range  .  $3.00 

BAS- KET— Authentic  basketball  in  miniature. 

Rules  and  scoring  exactly  the  same  as  in  real 

Ba.sketball  .  $4.00 

VARSITY — ScientlAe  football  for  young  Quarter¬ 
backs  .  $2.00 

ALL  STAR  BASEBALL— Real  baseball  with  real 
batting  averages  of  40  current  big  leaguers 

and  30  all  time  greats .  $2.00 

SKIP-A-CROSS— Licensed  by  the  makers  of 

Scrabble  with  same  rules  and  method  of  play.  $2.00 
JUBILEE— Combines  strateg)'  of  the  ancient  East 

with  today's  competitive  challenge .  $3.00 

TRIPOLEY  DELUXE— Combines  Hearts.  Poker 
and  Michigan  Rummy  into  the  famous  game 

of  Kings  and  Queens .  $2.00 

AMERICAN  DERBY — An  authentic  racing  game. 

Has  all  the  suspense  of  a  real  horse  race.  ...  $2.50 
FIVE  FAMOUS  FAVORITES— A  combination 
game  board  which  includes  Tripoley,  Back¬ 
gammon.  Number-Chek.  Horse  Rare.  Checkers  $2.50 
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ELLIS 
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MERCHANDISE  MART 


TOP  TV  COMMERCIAL 

Among  the  top  10  TV  commercials  of  the  year  is  Sheaffer's  white-gloved 
demonstration  of  the  clean  filling  feature  of  its  Snorkel  pen.  Many  of  the 
basic  items  in  stationery  departments  have  powerful  consumer  advertising 
behind  them;  many  of  the  items  promoted  by  buyers  in  their  scramble  for 
volume  depend  entirely  on  the  advertising  done  in  the  store's  own  name. 


work  home  with  him.  For  such  cus¬ 
tomers,  a  good  commercial  stationery 
department  is  both  an  attraction  and 
a  convenience.  Yet  among  the  stores 
cooperating  in  this  study,  only  two  of 
every  three  who  carries  typewriters  has 
commercial  stationery  also. 

Similarly,  although  candles  are  a 
popular  adjunct  to  even  the  most  in¬ 
formal  dining  these  days,  a  good  half 
of  the  cooperating  stationery  depart¬ 
ments  report  that  they  do  not  carry 
them.  Party  paper  goods  are  more 
widely  carried,  although  there  are 
some  stores  that  still  do  not  have  these 


in  stationery.  The  two  lines,  paper 
goods  and  candles,  go  well  together, 
however.  Both  are  impulse  items,  both 
are  packaged,  both  are  best  sold  from 
open  displays  which  let  the  customer 
pick  out  for  herself  the  things  she 
wants  for  her  party  table. 

particularly  surprising  lack  in 
many  stationery  departments  is  adult 
games.  Playing  cards  are  universally 
carried,  yet  adult  games  are  left  out  of 
about  three  in  every  10  of  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  stores.  The  adult  game  market,  as 
it  happens,  is  growing  steadily  in  im¬ 
portance.  .\mong  other  reasons,  our 


New 

Stationery 

Department 

Sensation 

lor 

Year-Round 

Selling! 


WINNER  OF  HESS  BROS.  NATIONAL  AWARD  FOR  DESIGN 


& LAP-DESK 

VarMtiU,  Pertalil*  S«<r*tary 

V  new  idea !  A  "desk"  'that  trav- 
ils.  goes  to  the  beach !  Makes 
t  easy  to  write  in  bed.  on  sofa, 

>n  lawn.  Ideal,  too,  for  shut-ins 
ind  invalids.  Builds  store  traffic 
tnd  extra  sales.  Top  is  made 
just  tike  a  desk-pad.  Sturdy 
grain-tex  construction.  Sides  of 
washable  leather-like  Kivar. 

Tooled  in  rich  gold  leaf.  Com¬ 
plete  with  blotter,  stationery, 
envelopes,  calendar,  telegraph  o^xlX' 
blanks,  handy  tray  compartments  _  t-J—i 

for  sundries.  In  Green,  Brown,  OPIlMI'  lOwflyi 
Maroon — matching  blotters. 

SEE  THE  WHOLE  DAMAR  FAMILY  OF  BEST  SELLERS-CONTACT  YOUR  JOUER  OR  WRITEt 

HAMAD  Donniirrc  iMr  . 


IN  WEST:  IM  MttciMadisa  Mart,  Saw  Fraaciua 
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ever  increasing  proportion  of  elderly 
folk''  provides  an  important  group  of 
customers— not  just  for  a  particular 
game  that  may  be  this  season’s  fad,  but 
for  a  variety  of  games.  Florida,  refuge 
of  retirees,  is  said  to  be  the  outstanding 
state  lor  the  sale  ol  games! 

Children's  Games.  Also  important  in 
some  stationery  departments  is  the 
children’s  game  section.  As  was  point¬ 
ed  out  at  the  NRDGA’s  January  195.5 
Convention  by  Roljert  Koch,  ol 
Cadaco-Ellis,  games  are  primarilv 
bought  for  children’s  birthdays,  and 
thev  are  often  bought  by  aunts  and 
uncles  and  grandparents  as  birthday 
presents.  .A  carefully  selected  assort¬ 
ment  near  the  greeting  card  section. 
Koch  suggested,  will  bring  many  im¬ 
pulse  sales. 

•Some  merchandisers,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  is  an  item  department  above  all 
else,  feel  that  it  is  all  right  for  it  to 
carry  a  featured  game,  rather  than  an 
assortment.  But,  in  gfxxls  for  children, 
there  is  no  way  to  dodge  the  assort¬ 
ment  approach.  Each  age  group  has  its 
own  needs,  and  if  the  department  car¬ 
ries  any  children’s  games  at  all,  it 
should  carry  them  for  ages  five  to  eight, 
eight  to  10,  10  to  14,  14  to  19,  and 
adult.  Simple  word  and  card  games, 
rather  than  action  games,  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  stationery  department  sell¬ 
ing.  Showcase  selling  is  desirable,  part¬ 
ly  to  prevent  wreckage,  and  partly  to 
encourage  questions  as  to  what’s  right 
for  a  given  age.  Advertising  is  most 
effective  when  it  plays  up  the  theme  of 
games  for  each  age,  rather  than  a  single 
game. 

Some  stores  see  the  addition  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  games  to  stationery  departments 
as  piracy,  as  the  offering  of  a  small  in¬ 
stead  of  a  complete  picture  of  toys  and 
games,  as  a  raiding  of  another  depart¬ 
ment’s  markets.  Others  say  that  the 
main  gift-shopping  customers  who 
never  get  above  the  main  floor  should 
be  sold,  that  the  toy  department  often 
curls  up  and  dies  throughout  most  of 
the  year,  and  that  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment’s  own  suppliers  of  adult 
games  have  enough  good  items  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  make  up  an  adequate  assort¬ 
ment.  The  decision  may  well  be  one 
for  management  rather  than  the  buyer 
to  make. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING 
AND  OPERATING  RESULTS 

(1955  Edition  —  1954  Results) 
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DETAILED  DATA  FOR  OVER  300  SELLING  DEPARTMENTS! 
You'll  find  tables  showing  the  following  information  for 
practically  every  selling  department  operated  by  stores. 

•  TYPICAL  PERFORMANCE  (8  volume  groups) 

•  "MIDDLE  RANGE"  FIGURES  (8  volume  groups) 

•  SEPARATE  BRANCH  STORE  DATA 

•  SELECTED  DATA  FOR  ALL  12  FEDERAL 

RESERVE  DISTRICTS 

•  MONTHLY  STOCK  SALES  RATIOS 

flUu, 

•  TOTAL  STORE  SUAAMARY  TABLES  (8  volume  groups) 

•  PUBLICITY  EXPENSE  ANALYSIS  TABLES 

*Take  advantage  of  the  special  pre-publication  prices  listed  below 
by  ordering  today!  These  prices  will  be  valid  only  on  orders  post¬ 
marked  on  or  before  May  1 5,  1 955.  Orders  postmarked  after  that 
date  will  be  billed  at  a  higher  rate.  All  pre-publication  orders  will 
be  shipped  as  soon  as  the  book  is  ofF  the  press. 
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CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS,  NRDGA 

100  WEST  31st  STREET  (Please  Print) 

NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  order  for . copies  of  the  1955  Edition  of  DEPART¬ 

MENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS  at  the  special  pre¬ 
publication  prices  listed  below.  I  understand  that  these  prices  will  be  valid 
only  on  orders  postmarked  on  or  before  May  15,  1955. 

NAME  . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

Prices:  MEMBERS— $8.50  (5  to  9  copies— $8.25  each;  10  or  more— $8.00  each) 
NON-MEMBER  RETAILERS-$20.00  NON-RETAILERS-$13.50 

(Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Deliveries) 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


April,  1955 
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POLICY 


ON  PRICE  CUTTING- 


wouldn't  you  rather 

sell  Sheaffer's  Snorkel  Pen? 


Sheaffer  means  business  on  price-cutting.  The  answer  is  “no”! 

To  protect  every  Sheaffer  dealer,  Sheaffer  is  working  hard  to  track 
down  every  illegal  price-cutting  operator— and  then  cutting  off  his 
source  of  supply. 

That  means  you  can  display  any  Sheaffer  product  and  be  sure  your 
customer  can  get  it  at  only  one  price. 

Your  price. 

And  your  price  is  the  lowest  possible  pr/ce... consistent  with  quality, 
service  and  value. 

Sheaffer  means  business... business  for  you! 


W.  A.  ShMffvr  P«n  Company,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa  •  In  Canada:  Godorich,  Ontario  •  In  Australia:  Molbourno  •  In  Groat  Britain:  London 
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PRIZE  WINNING 
RETAIL  ADS  OF  1954 


1.  Institutional  Campaigns 


The  nine  winners  of  the  NRDGA  gold  awards  presented  in  January 
fell  into  three  classifications:  straight  institutional  and  civic  service 
ads;  store  opening  campaigns,  and  Christmas  promotions.  The 
two  winners  in  the  institutional  classification,  Hechfs  and  Rich's, 
have  long  been  outstanding  for  this  type  of  promotion.  Hecht's 
has  gone  in  heavily  for  editorial-type  ads  since  pre-war  days;. 
Rich's  frequent  non-merchandise  advertising  is  the  natural  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  community  relations  policy  so  well  established  that  Rich's 
has  been  described  as  "the  store  that  married  a  city." 


rms  WKEk'S  LADi  OF  FiSHKA 


jm 

JliltO\FSS 

SUFFItCItl^S 


lich's,  Atlanta 

Harry  Spitxar,  Advartising  Managar 


This  is  a  famous  ad,  which  carries  out  Rich's  tradition  of  closa  identification 
with  the  fortunes  of  its  community.  The  photographic  art  treatment  and  copy 
ore  os  simple  and  direct  as  the  story  the  ad  has  to  tall: 

"The  city  dweller  reads  in  the  paper  that  drought  conditions  ore  upon  us. 
The  former  looks  to  his  fields  and  knows  it  ...  He  wonders  what  the  harvest 
will  be.  He  wonders  how  the  bills  will  be  met  and  how  he  can  outfit  the 
children  for  school.  He  thinks  the  new  living  room  furniture  will  have  to  wait 
or  the  twins  will  have  to  make  do  with  the  cribs  they  have  for  another  year 
instead  of  graduating  to  youth  beds  this  fall. 

".  .  .  We  say  it  doesn't  have  to  be.  Rich's  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  this 
community  for  87  years.  And  it  always  has  been  our  policy  to  make  our 
credit  policies  meet  your  individual  needs.  We  can't  change  the  ckimage  done 
to  crops  .  .  .  but  we  can  make  our  credit  terms  act  as  a  buffer  between  you 
ond  the  drought.  We  hope  you'll  come  by  and  talk  it  over  with  us." 


The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Richard  G.  Meyer,  Rromation  Manager 


This  advertisement  was  one  of  a  series  of  eight  on  "America's  Famous  Fashion¬ 
able  Women."  The  series  led  off  with  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  and  continued  with 
tome  of  the  great  names  in  Washington's  diplomatic  and  government  circles. 
The  column-style  copy,  some  of  it  based  on  interviews,  was  full  of  specific 
fashion  ideas  as  well  as  general  glamour.  Samples:  "Mamie  Eisenhower's 
most  distinctive  fashion  fancy  is  colored  hose  .  .  ."  "A  special  accessory  trick 
of  Oveta  Culp  Hobby  is  a  gay  little  scarf  at  the  neckline,  drawn  through  a 
ring  from  her  jewel  box  .  .  ."  "For  ladies  with  silver  locks,  Mrs.  Robert  8. 
Corney  has  this  philosophy:  Always  change  your  hair-do  with  the  fashion 
trend,  and  don't  be  tempted  to  cling  to  on  outmoded  style,  no  matter  how 
becoming  you  may  think  it  is  .  .  ."  "Patricio  Nixon  is  a  gifted  shopper.  .  .  . 
One  rule  she  follows:  Good  fabrics  help  keep  budgets  down." 


THE  HECHT  CO. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  .4  - 

GRAND  OPENING^ 


Dayton's,  Minneapolis 

Stawart  K.  Widd*M,  Publicity  Diracter 


In  the  Dayton  Company's  campaign  for  its  complete  new  department  store  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  the  advertisements  described  the  store  ond  its  merchandise  in 
detail.  Two  treatments  were  used.  The  photographic  series  took  customers  on  a  floor-by-floor  tour.  The  lighthearted  copy  and  line  drawings  in  the  other 
series  were  aimed  at  specific  customer  groups.  The  Rochester  store  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country;  the  ad  series  laid  equal  or  greater  emphasis 
on  the  completeness  of  its  merchandise  assortments  and  services.  This  series  received  the  gold  cup  award  of  the  Retail  Reporting  Bureau. 


THANK  ¥011,^02 
FOR  HELPING  Ol 


PH.  • 
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3.  Store  Opening  Campaigns 


With  branch  stores  muHiplying,  the  methods  of  assuring  the  store's 
welcome  in  a  new  community  are  gradually  becoming  systematized. 
But  this  assignment  remains  one  of  the  most  demanding  in  sales 
promotion.  Pulling  big  crowds  on  opening  day  is  no  problem- 
curiosity  takes  care  of  that;  but  it  requires  a  good  pre-opening 
campaign  to  bring  them  in  as  well  disposed  customers,  not  merely 
sightseers. 


The  picfuM  h 
iliaoai  oomrJHKi 
Mo*,  meet  lonw  oi  tiw 
wondarhil  peopi*  youll  tiad 


Henry's,  Wichita,  Kansas 

B<H  Bock,  Advartitinp  Manager 

The  third  in  a  series  of  five  ods  on  a  new  suburban  store 
opening,  this  one  was  devoted  to  its  "wonderful  people." 
Henry's  is  a  store  in  the  $2-3  million  volume  group;  its 
pre-opening  campoiqn,  which  used  daily  radia  and  tele¬ 
vision  os  well  as  newspapers,  brought  over  6,000  people 
to  the  opening  on  November  1,  and  ran  up  an  unusual 
record  of  new  chorge  accounts. 


Lipman,  Wolfe,  Salem,  Oregon 

Colon  McKinnon,  Publicity  Director 

Lipman's  opened  its  branch  in  Salem,  Oregon  on  September  9.  An  ad  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  fit  the  store  firmly  into  the  community  was  lounched  on 
August  1.  First  a  series  of  small  teasers  and  then  a  full  page  od  recruited 
employees.  In  mid-August  came  the  charge  occount  solicitation.  Then  came 
ods  based  on  the  theme;  "We  asked  Salem:  what  features  do  you  want  in 
your  new  department  store?"  These  described  the  merchandise  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  the  store  would  offer;  they  contained  pictures  of  scores  of  the  Salem 
residents  who  hod  onswered  the  store's  questionnaire.  The  slogan,  "It  costs 
no  more  to  shop  the  store  that  brings  you  the  best  of  everythiitg"  was  intro¬ 
duced,  and  during  the  last  few  days  before  the  store  opening,  this  dominated 
the  ods.  Campaign  ended  two  weeks  after  opening  with  full-page  od  cop- 
tiorsed;  "From  Our  House  to  Your  House  .  .  .  It's  a  great  feeling  to  be  settled." 


nil 


(in 


'""J:  t' a ^ 


April,  1955 
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3.  Christmas  Campaigns 


Christmas  campaigns  took  five  of  the  nine  gold  awards.  All  of  the  winners 
showed  special  skill  in  combining  institutional  character  with  merchandise 
promotion,  and  every  series  was  a  carefully  plotted  one  in  which  a  single 
theme  was  carried  through  with  perfect  consistency. 


Chnsrnm  is  UtHj 


Christmas  is  loving  oeoplo . . .  Ukr  'rrandparenti 


Dayton' 
ings  fr 
Archive 
copy  < 

theme 
chandis 
well.  Th 
"create 
family  I 
take  sc 
merciali 


Christmas  is  unMlfip«rP«ople . . . ///c  Mam 


Christmas  is  undonto^ing  peop\m . . .  like  Dad 


vw 

Christmas  is  helpful  people ... //fr 
Mi  (  'ja:ily  \  az!  ii  tiar  f>>lks 


I  ^mhrstamling:  people...  like  Dad. 


full  pli 
mercha 


Brmmiefe  ‘Aittt  mere  et  erj  mtMMfe,  here  H  kelp  feet  help  mtie  ethers 

httppk  ■  > .  r»liht  up  tm  the  tmU  menute.^tt  5  days  mere'. 
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in  the  f 
phone 
ers  os 
Christrr 


Merry  Chrumru 
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McCurdy's,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  McLaughlin,  Sales  Promotion  Director 


McCurdy's  was  an  eight-week  promotion,  with  advertising  windows 
and  interiors  all  coordinated.  The  ad  above  was  the  first  in  a  series, 
which  continued  with  individual  "people  who  make  other  people 
happy,"  and  wound  up  with  a  just-before-Christmas  summary. 


MiCtrifs  C'trhtmtt  Stm  •'rim  TIlMnntiiliir 


Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution,  Salt  Lake  City 

Ted  Bushman,  Sales  Promotion  Manager 

ZCMI's  institutional  series  stressed  service,  gift-wraps  and  gift  certificates.  Response  to 
the  gift  certificate  promotion  was  outstanding.  Selling  points  were  in  small  copy  blocks. 


_  I  WONDER  IF  SANTA  JUST  3  MORE  DAYS 
^  #  you're  JOKING! 


I  • 
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Does  Floor  Audit  Provide 
Store-Wide  Control? 


Upton's  of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  a  store  with  volume  under  $2  million,  soys  yes. 
The  store  has  found  it  highly  worth  while  to  convert  to  machine  methods;  has  a  complete 
floor  audit  system  which  speeds  up  transactions,  provides  overnight  the  sales  informa¬ 
tion  needed  for  merchandise  planning,  and  ties  in  smoothly  with  a  cycle  billing  setup. 

By  John  J.  Rieger 

Manager,  Lipton’s 


k  STORE’S  system  for  handling  cus- 

tomer  transactions  and  keeping 
management  records  must  comple¬ 
ment  its  system  of  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  The  two  systems  are  not 
independent  networks,  but  are  skill¬ 
fully  woven  together  to  achieve  a  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  information  for  buy¬ 
ers  and  management. 

Thousands  of  words  could  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  each  subject  or  one  of  its  de¬ 
tails.  However,  don’t  fear— that  is  not 
my  purjjose  here.  I  should  like  to  give 
you  a  clear  and  detailed  description  of 
our  operation  at  Lipton’s,  so  that  from 
it  you  may  obtain  information  that 
could  apply  to  your  own  store.  I  shall 
give  it  to  you  in  a  series  of  snapshot 
views  so  that  when  put  together  they 
will  form  a  complete  picture. 

At  Lipton’s  we  abandoned  a  central 
cashier-wrap  system  and  installed  a 
complete  floor  audit  system  through¬ 
out  the  store.  Our  former  system  was 
with  us  for  many  years,  and  I  think 
the  major  reason  for  its  breakdown 
was  that  we  outgrew  it.  Heavy  conges¬ 
tion  and  confusion  at  the  cashier’s 
office  produced  slow  customer  service. 
-At  the  end  of  the  day  we  would  end  up 
with  a  mass  of  details  that  could  not 
possibly  be  digested.  Auditing  sales 
slips  was  a  slow  and  tedious  process; 
at  Christmas  f)eak  {periods,  our  sales 
audit  was  sometimes  as  much  as  thirty 
davs  behind. 

Another  disadvantage  of  our  cashier 
system  should  be  mentioned.  It  is  that 
at  busy  periods  the  system  was  a  serious 
sales  barrier.  Customers  just  w’ould 
not  wait  around  for  service;  the  “walk¬ 
out”  was  a  frequent  occurrence.  In 
addition,  sales  counters  would  be  left 
unattended  while  clerks  were  taking 


merchandise  and  money  to  the  cash¬ 
ier’s  office. 

Planning  for  Floor  Audit.  Before  we 
installed  a  floor  audit  system  we  had 
made  a  detailed  analysis  of  our  needs. 
We  had  a  complete  blueprint  for  ac¬ 
tion  before  the  system  was  put  into 
operation.  1  think  that  fact  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  Store  systems  are  not 
flashes  of  genius;  they  are  the  result  of 
painstaking  analysis. 

When  a  store  is  overhauling  its  sys¬ 
tems,  or  checking  on  its  present  meth¬ 
ods,  the  following  policy  points  should 
be  considered: 

1.  Who  w'ill  be  responsible  for  op¬ 
eration? 

2.  W’hat  type  of  supervisory  person¬ 
nel  W'ill  be  needed? 

3.  What  is  the  cost  of  operation? 

4.  What  departments  should  the 
manager  start  with? 

Then,  to  fit  system  to  needs,  there 
are  these  points  about  details: 

1.  Wliat  is  the  source  of  informa¬ 
tion? 

2.  How  are  figures  analyzed? 

3.  How  frequently  are  figures  re- 
capjjed? 

4.  What  kind  of  forms  have  to  Ite 
designed? 

5.  What  codes  are  necessary? 

6.  W’hat  checks  need  to  be  made  to 
insure  accuracy? 

You  will  note  that  nowhere  in  this 
short  survey  is  the  word  “control” 
used.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  when  the 
system  is  tied  together,  it  means  con¬ 
trol.  That  is  the  function  of  floor 
audit:  to  furnish  a  means  of  handling 
ail  customer  transactions  on  the  selling 
floor  in  the  department  concerned,  and 


condense  sales  results  for  the  buyen. 

This  is  the  make-up  of  the  various 
departments  at  Lipton’s: 

Department  A  (Ready-to-wear): 
Coats,  suits,  dresses. 

Department  B  (Accessories):  Jewel¬ 
ry,  cosmetics,  hosiery,  handkerchiefs, 
handbags,  umbrellas,  gloves,  scarfs, 
miscellaneous. 

Department  C  (Lingerie):  Slips, 
petticoats,  camisoles;  lingerie;  founda¬ 
tions,  bras;  robes,  negligees,  dusters; 
aprons,  smocks,  uniforms. 

Department  D  (Sportswear):  Blous¬ 
es;  shirts;  slacks  and  dungarees;  sweat¬ 
ers;  jackets;  suits,  separates,  and  vests; 
shorts,  playsuits,  and  T-shirts;  bathing 
suits,  alterations;  raincoats. 

Department  E  (Children):  Boys’ 
wear,  girls’  wear,  infants’  wear. 

Department  F  (Gifts):  Gifts,  lug¬ 
gage,  lamps,  china. 

The  shoe  department  is  leased. 

In  each  of  these  departments  we  are 
equipped  to  complete  all  customer 
transactions  with  speed  and  dispatch. 
Cash  sales,  charge  sales,  layaway  sales, 
and  C.O.D.  transactions  are  all  com¬ 
pleted  on  multiple-total  cash  registers 
located  on  the  spot.  A  charge  phone 
system  enables  us  to  authorize  credit 
without  any  delay. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  it  is 
always  some  individual  system  prob¬ 
lem  that  keeps  individual  stores  from 
converting  to  machine  methods.  That 
is,  the  store  will  have  some  particular 
transaction  like  layaway  or  C.O.D.  that 
they  feel  is  not  applicable  to  machine 
handling.  I'hey  will  have  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions  in  that  category  and 
feel  that  to  change  the  technicalities  of 
handling  it  will  induce  a  sluggish  op 
eration.  They  hesitate  to  mechanize 
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one  |)art  of  their  system  and  leave 
other  important  parts  as  is.  They  feel, 
and  lightly,  that  it  will  produce  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  system  that  makes 
training  difficult  and  leads  to  confus¬ 
ion  in  the  auditing  department  as  well 
as  on  the  sales  floor. 

I  should  like  to  go  over  the  exact 
details  of  the  way  our  layaway  transac¬ 
tion  is  handled  under  our  floor  audit 
system.  It  is  a  typical  transaction.  If 
you  are  thinking  of  installing  this  type 
of  department  or  are  looking  for  re¬ 
finement  in  your  present  system,  com¬ 
pare  your  present  system  with  our  floor 
audit  technique. 


The  Layaway  Transaction.  1.  The 

salesperson  writes  the  customer’s  name 
and  address  on  a  triplicate  sales  slip 
(white,  yellow,  and  pink). 

2.  The  sale  is  recorded  on  the  de¬ 
partment  cash  register,  using  the 
clerk’s  sales  total  key  and  the  merchan¬ 
dise  classification  key.  The  sales  slips 
are  “certified”  to  prove  that  the  trans¬ 
action  was  recorded  correctly. 

3.  The  white  copy  of  the  sales  slip 
is  put  in  the  cash  drawer. 

4.  The  pink  copy  of  the  sales  slip 
is  given  to  the  customer. 

5.  The  yellow  copy  of  the  sales  slip 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


John  Riagar 


Cradit  authoriiotion  bagini  in  tha  lolat  dapartmant.  Tha  talatparaon  signal* 
the  cradit  office  by  pressing  a  button  on  the  chorge  phone  unit;  then  gives 
the  outhoriier  sufficient  information  to  identify  tha  customer  and  approve 
the  charge. 


A  credit  authorizer  checks  tha  customer's  account.  If  it's  in  good  standing, 
she  merely  presses  a  button  from  her  switchboard  position.  The  sales  slip 
is  electrically  "certified"— original  and  duplicate  slips  are  perforated  and 
the  original  is  stamped  at  the  bottom. 


A  complete  audit  of  sales  in  all  departments  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  noon  of  each  day.  Lipton's  sales  audit  ma¬ 
chine  has  15  separate  totals. 


Cycle  billing  on  7,000  active  accounts  is  done  on  an  electric  typewriter-bookkeep¬ 
ing  machine.  Lipton's  also  uses  the  machine  for  keeping  payroll  record*  and 
for  a  unit  plan  of  account*  payable. 
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goes  on  the  merchandise. 

At  the  same  time  the  transaction  is 
recorded,  a  complete  detail  of  the  sale 
is  printed  on  the  audit  tape  of  the 
register;  this  is  an  automatic  opera¬ 
tion.  If  the  transaction  has  to  be  traced 
later,  the  audit  tape  carries  the  same 
serial  number  and  other  information 
as  the  “certification”  on  the  sales  slips. 

.\s  simple  as  this  transaction  ap¬ 
pears,  there  are  three  imjwrtant  results 
of  handling  it  this  way.  First,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  positive  assurance  that  he 
has  credit  for  the  payment.  Second,  the 
store  has  positive  assurance  that  a  com¬ 
plete  record  has  been  made  of  the 
transaction,  and  that  the  money  must 
be  accounted  for.  Third,  the  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  transaction  is  in  such  a 
form  that  it  can  be  easily  translated 
into  a  usable  summary  for  our  mer¬ 
chandising  people. 

Layaway  sales  only  comprise  about 
five  per  cent  of  our  total  volume.  How¬ 
ever,  for  purposes  of  bookkeeping, 
C.O.D.  transactions  are  handled  the 
same  way.  The  same  forms  are  used, 
and  the  same  floor  procedure  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  This  streamlines  our  store  sys¬ 
tem  for  a  large  group  of  important 
transactions  that  would  otherwise  be 
a  costly  source  of  errors  and  customer 
dissatisfaction. 

1  should  like  to  emphasize  that  all 
sales  in  all  departments  are  made  in 
similar  fashion— through  the  cash  reg¬ 
isters.  This  includes  cash  and  charge 
sales  in  our  leased  shoe  department, 
since  as  a  standard  procedure  we  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  for  all  credit 
extended  by  that  department.  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  applies  for  credit  in  the  shoe 
department,  he  is  in  effect  applying  for 
credit  in  any  department.  Although  in 
some  ways  a  leased  department  is  a 
store  within  a  store,  it  is  not  an  autono¬ 
mous  unit. 

Federal  Excise  Tax.  Keeping  an  accur¬ 
ate  record  of  federal  excise  tax  collect¬ 
ed  is  another  problem  that  demands 
utility  in  a  system.  Using  floor  audit, 
we  itemize  the  entire  sale  on  a  sales 
slip,  and  record  the  total  amount  of 
the  transaction  on  the  register.  This 
means  the  total  of  the  sale  plus  tax 
must  be  accounted  for.  To  compute 
merchandise  sold,  we  simply  multiply 
the  total  sales  requiring  federal  excise 
tax  times  the  fraction  '%i. 


Returned  Goods  (Cash  Sales).  The 

problem  of  handling  merchandise  re¬ 
turned  for  exchange  or  refund  is  a 
complete  subject  in  itself.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  it  in  detail,  but,  in  a 
nutshell,  this  is  how  it  ties  in  with 
floor  audit: 

1.  The  customer  requesting  the  re¬ 
fund  or  exchange  must  have  his  re¬ 
ceipt. 

2.  The  adjustment  must  be  okayed 
by  the  department  head. 

3.  .A  refund  voucher  is  made  out. 

4.  The  customer  takes  the  voucher 
to  our  business  office  to  receive  his  re¬ 
fund.  No  cash  is  refunded  from  the 
sales  registers. 

5.  The  customer  is  reminded  that 
he  may  “sjx'iid”  the  voucher  anywhere 
else  in  the  store. 

Sales  Audit.  The  real  payoff  of  the 
floor  audit  system  is  when  the  original 
information  is  summarized  into  com¬ 
pact,  usable  form.  Unquestionably, 
many  stores  derive  information  from 
their  records  that  brings  about  worth¬ 
while  residts.  Others  use  systems  as 
background  aids  in  forming  opinions. 
Very  little  is  ever  said  about  the  time 
factor;  however,  the  importance  of 
getting  a  recap  in  a  hurry  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  If  figures  are  stale, 
they  are  useless. 

Using  floor  audit,  our  recorded  sales 
information  can  be  interpreted  aiul 
translated  into  action  by  noon  of  the 
following  day.  We  have  a  complete 
breakdown  of  department  sales,  analy¬ 
sis  of  cash  sales,  charge  sales,  layaway 
and  C.O.D.  sales;  in  addition  we  have 
sales  by  individual  salespeople. 

Sales  audit  is  an  organized  methotl 
of  assembling  and  recording  merchan¬ 
dise  facts  and  information;  but  it 
should  not  be  confused  with  unit  con¬ 
trol.  Unfortunately,  a  great  many  re¬ 
tailers  confuse  store  system  with  mer¬ 
chandise  control.  Even  at  the  risk  of 
being  tedious,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
that  they  dovetail,  but  are  distinct. 

Unit  control  furnishes  accurate  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  movement  of  stock  quickly, 
accurately  and  in  required  detail.  Unit 
control  gives  facts  to  the  buyer  or  mer¬ 
chandise  manager.  Perhaps  if  the  sys¬ 
tem  were  called  “merchandise  plan¬ 
ning,”  it  w'ould  have  more  widespread 
use,  for  that  phrase  is  a  happier  choice. 
I  mention  this  subject  because  essen¬ 


tially  all  unit  control  systems  consist  of 
three  things:  (1)  the  record  itself,  (2) 
sources  of  information  for  the  record, 
and  (3)  summaries  of  the  record. 
These  three  are  all  produced  by  a  flcKjr 
audit  system.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  go  into  minute  detail 
on  unit  control,  but  I  would  like  to 
say  that  we  use  it  on  coats,  suits,  dresses 
and  raincoats.  In  the  future  we  are 
going  to  bring  children’s  and  infants’ 
wear  into  the  system. 

Sales  audit  records  furnish  us  a  per¬ 
manent  record  of  our  past  perform¬ 
ances  and  give  us  the  tip-off  on  what 
seasonal  and  timely  items  to  promote. 
The  sales  records  are  the  basis  of  our 
advertising  schedule  and  assure  that 
the  proper  departments  receive  an  ade- 
tpiate  share  of  the  advertising  allot¬ 
ment.  Weak  departments  are  immedi¬ 
ately  revealed  by  sales  audit,  and  we 
can  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
the  department  should  be  reorganized 
or  possibly  eliminated. 

Cycle  Billing.  Floor  audit  ties  in  well 
with  our  system  of  cycle  billing  on  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  There  is  a  smooth 
flow  of  work  for  our  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  certified  sales  tickets 
are  airtight  posting  media.  W'^e  use  de¬ 
scriptive  billing  on  an  electric  tyjje- 
writer-bookkeeping  machine,  which  is 
the  best  method  we  have  found  to  keep 
a  close  tab  on  our  7,000  charge  ac¬ 
counts. 

The  first  essential  in  establishing  a 
strong  store  system  is  to  determine  the 
exact  information  needed  by  the  man¬ 
agement,  the  buyers,  and  the  merchan¬ 
dising  men.  Next,  the  management 
should  be  sure  that  the  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  the  system  should  counter¬ 
balance  its  cost  of  operation.  The 
store  should  have  its  basic  protection 
and  it  should  offer  convenience  to  l)oth 
the  customers  and  the  salespeople. 

For  Lipton’s,  floor  audit  has  elimi¬ 
nated  the  problems  found  in  the  cash¬ 
ier  system,  and  given  us  an  orderly  way 
of  obtaining  control  information. 
Similar  applications  of  machine  con¬ 
trol  could  be  made  in  other  stores.  It 
should  not  be  a  “copied”  system,  but 
should  be  the  result  of  a  detailed  sur¬ 
vey  and  analysis  of  all  facets  of  the 
store’s  operating  systems.  It  is  then 
that  floor  audit  will  begin  protlucing 
store-wide  control. 
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Robinson  "Patman  Reviewed 


The  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Standard  Oil  case 
established  that  the  law  against  price  discrimination  must 
not  be  stretched  to  the  point  where  it  eliminates 
competition.  But  it  has  brought  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
again  under  legislative  review;  several  bills  have  been 
introduced  which  are  intended  to  tighten  up  Robinson- 
Patman.  Also,  certain  recommendations  for  its  amendment 
figure  in  the  report  of  the  Barnes-Oppenheim  Committee,  released 
this  month.  Here's  a  complete  review  of  the  issues  involved. 


By  Albert  V.  Federle,  Jr. 

Legal  Counsel,  NRDGA 


k  N  article  dealing  with  fair  trade 
apjieared  in  the  March  issue  of 
Storks.  It  was  intended  as  a  primer, 
to  give  the  fundamentals  of  the  fair 
trade  laws.  In  the  same  primer  style, 
this  article  deals  with  another  law,  the 
Rol)inson-Patman  Act,  which  is  now 
under  consideration  by  various  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress.  Here  our 
pur|M)se  is  to  explain  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Federal  anti-price  discrim¬ 
ination  law.  The  desirability  of  the 
law  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by 
the  reader. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century  it 
became  apparent  that  the  Sherman 
.\ct  couUl  not  cope  with  the  monopoly 
situation  that  then  existed.  The  Sher¬ 
man  .\ct  as  drawn  dealt  with  monop¬ 
oly  in  fact.  Government  officials  had 
to  wait  until  monopoly  became  a  real¬ 
ity  before  taking  action.  Fbus,  the 
government  was  hamstrung  in  its  at¬ 
tempts  to  regulate  business  activities 
that  would  in  all  probability  lead  to 
monopoly.  To  remedy  this  situation 
the  Congress  passed  the  Clayton  Act. 
Its  purpose  was  to  attack  monopoly 
in  its  incipiency.  To  realize  this  pur¬ 
pose  many  different  problems  were 


dealt  with.  The  problem  we  are  here 
concerned  with,  price  discrimination, 
was  contained  in  Section  2  of  that  Act. 

The  Clayton  Act  became  law  in 
1914,  less  than  a  month  after  passage 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  Section  2  of  this  law  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  growing  problem  of  price 
differentials.  C.ongres.s  realized  that 
complete  freedom  to  vary  prices  among 
customers  could  result  in  the  lessening 
or  elimination  of  comjietition,  which 
circumstance  would  teiul  toward  mon¬ 
opoly.  At  the  time  of  passage  of  the 
Clayton  Act  the  favoring  of  a  large 
customer  over  a  smaller  one  was  the 
most  common  type  of  price  discrimi¬ 
nation.  .\  lower  price  was  exacted  by 
the  large  organization  through  a  con¬ 
centration  of  its  purchasing  power.  \ 
price  differential  not  justified  by  any 
actual  saving  in  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture  or  selling  was  a  result  of  eco¬ 
nomic  coercion. 

Section  2  of  the  Clayton  .\ct  did  not 
prove  successful,  for  it  failed  to  cover 
certain  indirect  methotls  of  price  dis¬ 
crimination.  Many  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  effect  a  remedy.  The  result 
was  a  compromise  bill  which  amended 


Section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Thili 
compromise  bill  was  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

.Although  the  original  Section  2  of 
the  Clayton  Act  concerned  itself  with 
price  differentials,  the  Robinson-Pat¬ 
man  Act  not  only  deals  with  differ¬ 
entials  in  price  but  with  other  indirect 
methods  of  discrimination  in  service 
and  facilities. 

Specifically,  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  as  regards  differentials  in  price 
and  services  is  broken  up  into  two 
sections.  The  first  section  is  subdivid¬ 
ed  into  six  subsections.  The  second 
section  is  a  general  prohibition  against 
discriminations  in  price  and  services, 
and  contains  a  criminal  penalty.  .Al¬ 
most  every  government  activity  under 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  been  a 
civil  proceeding  under  the  first  section, 
resulting  in  a  cease  and  desist  order. 
Because  there  have  been  few  criminal 
actions,  the  F.  T.  C.  has  been  the  pri¬ 
mary  enforcement  agency  of  the  Rob¬ 
inson-Patman  .Act.  .A  distussion  of 
these  sections  follows. 

Price  Discrimination 

Section  2  (a)  of  the  Robinson-Pat¬ 
man  .Vet  prohibits  the  granting  of  low¬ 
er  prices  to  selected  customers,  if  the 
effect  of  such  discrimination  will  be 
to  lessen  competition.  A  manufacturer 
may  sell  at  a  lower  price  if  the  cost  of 
a  particular  sale  justifies  the  low’er 
price.  Changing  market  conditions 
will  also  justify  a  different  price  to 
different  purchasers. 

In  addition  this  section  sjjecifically 
preserves  the  right  of  a  seller  to  choose 
his  customers. 

To  violate  Section  2  (a)  there  must 
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l)e  a  sale  in  interstate  (omnierce  to 
different  purchasers,  one  purchaser  re¬ 
ceiving  a  favorable  lower  price.  Pure¬ 
ly  local  price  discrimination  would 
not  violate  the  act,  provided  such  dis¬ 
crimination  does  not  depend  on  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  The  requirement  that 
the  sale  be  in  interestate  commerce  has 
apparently  been  weakenetl  in  a  re''ent 
Supreme  Court  decision,  where  a 
plaintiff  in  a  civil  suit  successfully  re- 
coveretl  treble  damages  resulting  from 
injuries  sustained  in  what  ap{)eared  to 
be  a  local  price  war.  VV'^ere  the  Supreme 
Court  to  extentl  this  concept  to  gov¬ 
ernment  action,  (and  this  civil  suit 
would  seem  to  set  the  precedent), 
many  IfKal  commercial  activities  not 
originally  intended  to  be  covered  by 
Congress  would  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  law. 

There  are  many  types  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  which  are  prohibited  by  Section 
2  (a)  of  Robinson-Patman.  Freight  ab¬ 
sorption  by  a  seller  for  selected  cus¬ 
tomers  constitutes  discrimination.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  uniform  delivered  prices  where 
the  price  is  the  same  for  purchasers 
throughout  the  country  or  a  particular 
zone  may  constitute  discrimination. 

Trade  discounts  have  been  attacked 
where  the  classification  of  purchasers 
does  not  follow  real  functional  differ¬ 
ences.  manufacturer  is  permittetl  to 
maintain  different  p- 'ces  for  ilifferent 
levels  of  distribution,  such  as  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer  prices.  But.  if 
a  manufacturer  were  to  sell  to  a  retail¬ 
er  at  the  trade  discount  of  a  whole 
saler,  such  sale  price  would  constitute 
a  discrimination  against  other  retail¬ 
ers. 

Indirect  payments  to  a  customer  of 
a  manufacturer  may  constitute  price 
discrimination.  Payment  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  salesperson’s  salary  re¬ 
sults  in  a  price  differential  to  that 
salesperson’s  employer  as  against  other 
employers.  This  is  one  of  the  manv 
forms  of  “push  money,’’  anil  the 
F.  T.  C.  has  a  standard  tt  .ule  practice 
rule  governing  the  granting  of  these 
services.  Quantity  discounts  without 
justification  are  prohibited.  To  justify 
a  quantity  discount,  a  seller  must  be 
prepared  to  show  that  selling  in  large 
amounts  results  in  a  cost  saving  that 
justifies  a  lower  price.  The  F.  T.  C. 
has  the  power  to  set  quantity  limits 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  when 


a  seller  is  justified  in  selling  at  a  lower 
price.  To  date  the  F.  T.  C^.  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  quantity  limits  on  but  one 
product. 

Another  type  of  quantity  discount, 
and  one  which  is  of  interest  to  retail¬ 
ers,  is  that  of  pooling  purchases.  In 
this  situation  several  competitors  may 
combine  their  purchases  from  a  par¬ 
ticular  manufacturer,  and  gain  the 
price  advantage  of  volume  buying. 
Members  of  a  purchasing  syndicate  re¬ 
ceive  a  price  which  is  more  favorable 
than  that  received  by  competitors,  al¬ 
though  the  inilividual  purchase  of  one 
member  of  a  syndicate  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  justify  a  volume  or  quan¬ 
tity  discount.  .\  discount  received  by 
purchasers  in  a  p<x>ling  arrangement 
can  be  cost  justified,  and  therefore  not 
discriminatory,  but  in  most  cases  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission,  the  cost  saving  of 
a  manufacturer  could  not  be  shown. 

defense  to  a  charge  of  any  form  of 
price  discrimination  is  that  of  cost 
justification.  A  manufacturer  can  meet 
the  allegation  of  price  discrimination 
by  proving  that  the  lower  cost  of  sell¬ 
ing  to  a  particular  purchaser,  usually 
based  on  volume,  justifies  a  different 
and  lower  price  than  is  charged  to 
other  customers.  This  defense  has  not 
prevailed  in  most  instances,  for  the 
proof  required  by  the  courts  has  been 
too  stringent.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  committee  of  attorneys  and 
economists  studying  the  cost  justifica¬ 
tion  defense.  This  group  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  Chairman  Howrey  of  the  F.'l'.C. 
and  is  working  independently  of  the 
.Attorney  General’s  Committee  to  study 
the  Anti-Trust  Laws.  It  is  the  aim  of 
this  committee  to  evolve  a  method  of 
proof  that  will  make  the  cost  justifica¬ 
tion  defense  workable. 

Meeting  Price  Competition 

A  seller  may  rebut  a  showing  of 
price  discrimination  by  proving  that 
he  gave  certain  purchasers  a  lower 
price  in  order  to  meet  an  ecjually  low- 
price  of  a  competitor.  This  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  selective  granting  of  serv¬ 
ices  or  facilities  to  meet  competition. 
The  right  to  meet  competition  and  its 
use  as  a  defense  are  set  out  in  section 
2  (b)  of  the  Act. 

Lentil  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Standard  Oil  Company  v 
Federal  Trade  Commission  the  “good 


faith  ilefense”  w'as  of  little  or  no  value. 
Courts  and  the  Commission  had  tend- 
eil  to  require  manufacturers  to  have  a 
uniform  price  for  all  customers.  Cases 
preceding  the  Standard  Oil  case  out¬ 
lawed  traile  and  quantity  discounts. 

In  the  Standard  Oil  case  the  Supreme 
(;ourt  rejected  the  contentions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  held 
that  a  good  faith  meeting  of  a  lom- 
petitor’s  lower  price  did  constitute  an 
absolute  defense.  The  Court  held  that 
this  defense  obtained  ilespite  the  fact 
that  other  customers  of  the  seller  were 
injured  competitively. 

The  Standard  Oil  decision  stands 
for  the  proposition  that  competing 
( iistomers  of  a  seller  may  be  injured, 
but  this  injury  will  not  be  considered 
a  restraint  of  trade  if  it  results  from 
the  lowering  of  a  price  to  meet  the 
equally  low  price  of  the  seller’s  com¬ 
petitor.  By  this  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  is  advocating  hard  comptetition. 
The  decision  can  not  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  in  every  case  uphold  the  defense 
that  a  comjjetitor’s  lowered  price  was 
being  met  in  good  faith.  For  example, 
if  the  lower  price  of  the  seller’s  com¬ 
petitor  is  obviously  an  unlawful  price, 
the  court  w'ould  say  that  competition 
could  not  be  met  in  good  faith. 
But  by  the  same  token,  the  language 
of  the  Standard  Oil  case  indicates  that 
a  manufacturer  need  only  act  as  a 
reasonably  prudent  person  in  lowering 
his  price  to  meet  the  equally  low  price 
of  a  conqjetitor.  This  is  a  proper  rec¬ 
ognition  on  the  part  of  the  Court  that 
a  sales  manager  is  not  going  to  delve 
into  legalities  when  deciding  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  meeting  a  competitor’s  pirice. 

.\s  a  practical  matter,  the  result  of 
this  decision  is  to  grant  greater  lati¬ 
tude  to  a  manufacturer  in  the  pricing 
of  his  pjroduct.  The  concept  of  a  uni¬ 
form  price  to  all  customers  no  longer 
is  a  requirement.  .\  manufacturer  has 
the  fieedom  of  movement  to  meet 
conqjeiition  with  competitive  prices 
where  and  when  the  need  arises.  The 
Standard  Oil  decision  coidd  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  emancipation  of  the 
sales  manager. 

Fhis  decision  caused  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  cause  a  rash  of  bills  to  be 
introduced  in  C^ongress.  These  bills 
state,  in  substance,  that  meeting  a 
{Continued  on  page  63)  I 
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A  report  to 
management  on  . . . 


Making 

the 

One  Priee 

System 

work! 


Last  Fall,  several  discount  houses  in  the  New  York  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  started  to  sell  REIS  underwear  on  a  sub¬ 
stantial  scale,  purchasing  it  from  among  our  customers. 
On  becoming  aware  of  this  .  .  .  the  following  steps  were 
taken: 

1.  All  accounts  were  reviewed.  Those  show¬ 
ing  above  average  increases  were  queried 
and,  in  several  instances,  closed. 

2.  Private  investigators  were  hired  to  watch 
handling  of  shipments. 

3.  Company  personnel  shopped  discount 
houses  and  re-purchased  REIS  merchan¬ 
dise. 

4.  Leading  underwear  styles  were  Fair- 
Traded. 

5.  Suit  was  brought  against  discount  houses 
and  permanent  injunction  was  won. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  our  one-price  policy  .  .  . 
pleased  we  are  making  it  work  successfully. 

We  intend  to  continue  it. 


Although  involuntary,  our  close  contact 
with  the  discount  problem  leads  us  to  the 
following  statements: 

1.  The  Fair-Trade  laws  are  vital  instru¬ 
ments  in  upholding  the  one-price  system. 

2.  The  act  of  Fair-Trading  by  a  manufac¬ 
turer  must  be  followed  by  court  suits, 
if  necessary,  and  an  active  and  unswerv¬ 
ing  adherence  to  the  stipulated  one-price 
policy. 

3.  It  is  most  important  that  manufacturers 
who  succeed  with  the  one-price  system 
receive  the  support  of  all  retailers  who 
represent  the  same  viewpoint. 

4.  It  is  equally  important  that  all  manufac¬ 
turers  recognize  and  act  against  the 
threat  of  the  discount  houses — whether 
they  are  directly  involved  or  not. 


Every  sale  made  in  a  discount  house  is  one  less 
for  the  manufacturer  s  own  customer. 


Empire  State  Building 
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Program  of  5-Day 


A  PROGRAM  packed  with  profit 
making  ideas  will  he  presented  at 
the  35th  Annual  Gontrollers’  C^ongress 
Gonvention,  which  is  slated  to  take 
place  May  30  through  June  3  at  the 
VVentworth-by-the-Sea  Hotel,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  New  Hampshire.  The  prelim¬ 
inary  lineup  of  topics  recently  released 
by  Walden  P.  Hobbs,  of  Consolidated 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Chairman  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Program  C^ommittee,  includes 
many  important  discussions  of  im¬ 
proved  systems  and  netv  ideas  to  help 
the  controller  do  a  better  job. 

Among  presentations  schedided  for 
the  kickoff  session  on  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  are  talks  on  paperwork  manage¬ 
ment,  how  to  use  productvity  stand- 
artls  to  cut  clerical  costs,  and  record 
retention.  Paperwork  management 
will  be  discussed  by  Matson  Holbrook, 
of  Leahy  8c  Co.,  and  John  Van  Harlan, 
of  Paul  B.  Mulligan  .Associates,  will 
talk  on  productivity  standards.  Both 
firms  are  management  consultant  or¬ 
ganizations  with  suggestions  that  can 
be  put  to  work  in  stores  of  all  sizes. 

The  Tuesday  afternoon  session,  de¬ 
voted  to  a  retail  insurance  clinic,  will 
be  an  open  forum  discussion  with  a 
panel  of  insurance  experts  on  hand  to 
answer  delegates’  questions.  Panel 
members  are  as  follows:  Robert  D. 
Collins,  partner.  The  G.  Gilson  Terri- 
berry  Co.;  Charles  S.  Cooper,  Fidelity 
manager.  National  Surety  Corp.;  Paul 
E.  Doherty,  vice  president.  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Company:  G.  War- 
field  Hobbs,  vice  president.  The  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and 
Dwight  W.  Sleepter,  chief  consultant. 
Insurance  Buyers’  Council.  Winston 
M.  Tripp,  controller  of  the  Albert 
Steiger  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  will  act 
as  panel  chairman. 

At  the  8:30  session  on  Wednesday 
morning  a  panel  of  experts  will  reap¬ 
praise  the  Exf>ense  Center  .Accounting 
Manual  in  light  of  its  performance  in 
stores  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
This  session  was  designed  to  iron  out 
problems  that  may  have  arisen  since 
the  installation  of  the  new  Manual 
and  to  give  controllers  additional 
ideas  on  how  to  put  the  Exjjense 


Control  Conference 


Center  system  to  profitable  use.  .Vmong 
the  speakers  will  be  Ralph  Little,  con¬ 
troller  of  Forbes  and  Wallace,  and 
Robert  B.  Wolfe,  systems  considtant. 
The  session  will  wind  up  with  a  talk 
by  Sam  Flanel,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  on 
departmental  results  during  1951. 

The  10:30  A.  M.  session  will  feature 
a  report  on  automatic  etjuipment  in 
stores.  This  will  be  a  case  history 
presentation  with  various  stores  sub¬ 
mitting  critiques  on  the  performance 
of  new  equipment  whith  they  are 
currently  using.  Slated  for  presenta¬ 
tion  are  reports  on  payroll  and  mer¬ 
chandise  control  systems,  microfilm¬ 
ing,  multilithing  and  aildressograph- 
ing,  and  various  electronic  installa¬ 
tions.  Following  this  session,  a  special 
luncheon  will  be  held  for  delegates 
and  their  wives.  Featured  speaker  will 
be  Dr.  Charles  Phillips,  President  of 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  who 
is  noted  as  a  well-informed  economist. 
How  to  communicate  statistical  data 

! - - - ! 

I  Credit  I 

Management 
Convention 

j  t 

I  The  Credit  Management  Division  ; 

I  will  meet  in  Chicago  next  month  at 
the  Hotel  Morrison.  Conference  ses-  ; 
sions  begin  on  May  10  and  continue 
through  May  12,  but  A.  L.  Trotta,  : 

:  manager  of  CMD,  urges  delegates 
to  time  their  arrival  for  Monday,  , 
May  9.  Credit  executives  of  Chica- 
1  go  stores  are  all  set  to  spend  that  , 

'  day  taking  visitors  on  inspection  j 
i  tours,  and  in  the  evening  an  in- 
j  formal  get-acquainted  meeting  will  ' 

{  be  held  at  the  hotel.  The  Confer-  , 

!  ence  itself  will  be  largely  in  the  ! 

I  form  of  roundtable  discussions,  led  | 

^  by  authorities  on  many  phases  of 
:  the  credit  operation— including  pro-  ! 
I  ductivity  standards;  revolving  cred-  i 
;  it  plans;  collection  policies;  account  ^ 
!  solicitation  techniques  and  a  dozen 
t  other  timely  topics.  : 


will  be  the  subject  of  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion.  The  panel  will  demonstrate 
proven,  dramatic  methods  for  present¬ 
ing  figures  that  are  easy  for  the  con¬ 
troller’s  boss  to  read  and  understand. 

Thursday’s  8:30  A.  M.  session  will 
get  into  the  budgeting  area,  with  H. 

W.  Krotz,  assistant  treasurer  of  |.  \V. 
Robinson,  Los  Angeles,  presenting  a 
talk  on  the  use  of  breakeven  lot  ex¬ 
pense  control  and  profit  planning. 
This  will  be  followed  by  an  informa¬ 
tive  speech  on  sales  forecasting  by  .Abe 
Hackman,  controller  of  Macy’s,  New 
York,  and  also  an  examination  of  a 
subject  of  prime  interest  to  all  store 
men,  “How  To  Make  A  Profit.” 

.At  the  10:30  .A.  M.  session  on  'Flmrs- 
day,  Piofessor  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
at  Harvard  University’s  Ciraduate 
School  of  Business  -Administration, 
will  review  and  interpret  1954’s  total 
store  operating  results;  James  J.  Bliss,  ■; 
Controllers’  Congress  tax  counselor,  1 
will  talk  about  do’s  and  don’t  of  pre-  i 
paring  the  company’s  tax  return,  and 
the  subject,  “Employee  Discounts— Are 
Tliey  An  Expense  or  Discount?”  will 
Ire  explored.  I 

Different  types  of  sales  audit  sys-  § 
terns,  their  advantages  and  disadvant-  | 
ages  for  various  types  of  stores,  will  Ire  I 
the  subject  of  a  panel  analysis  at  the  | 
Thursday  afternoon  session,  and  devel-  | 
oping  “other  income”  will  be  the  sub-  | 
ject  of  the  first  meeting  on  Friday  I 
morning.  The  latter  session  will  deal  | 
with  ways  to  tap  the  pool  of  additional  i 
profit  by  charging  for  many  extra  serv-  | 
ices  offered  to  customers.  | 

The  last  session  of  the  convention,  | 
which  will  take  place  at  10:15  on  Fri-  | 
day  morning,  w’ill  feature  the  ever  | 
popular  and  always  rewarding  “Ex-  I 
pense  Savings  Panorama,”  a  presenta-  | 
tion  of  proven  cost  cutting  ideas  that  1 
delegates  can  adopt  in  their  stores.  i 
Highlights  of  the  “fun”  portion  of  | 
the  Convention  will  be  a  New  Eng-  I 
land  clambake  and  square  dance,  and  | 
a  North  vs.  South-East  vs.  West  golf  | 
tournament,  as  well  as  a  tour  of  c)ld  | 
New  England  homes,  bridge  parties,  | 
antique  hunts  and  sightseeing  tours  j 
for  the  ladies.  In  addition,  the  Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea  offers  complete  facili¬ 
ties  for  softball,  tennis,  horseback  rid 
ing  and  swimming. 
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It’s  fast,  easy  and  economical  with  the  new  MMICRO*  I  WIN 

—  the  2-in-1  microfilm  REGORDER'^READER 


What  happens  in  your  store  when  the  auditor 
wants  to  verify  the  proper  allocation  of  a  ques¬ 
tioned  item?  Or  when  a  customer  has  a  question 
about  his  account?  Are  time,  money  and  eflfort 
wasted  in  tracking  down  records  of  checks  and 
receipted  billheads  to  find  out  who’s  right? 

Now,  with  the  new  Micro-Twin,  you  can  retain 
an  exact  photographic  record  of  the  receipted 
billhead,  check,  and  the  envelope  in  which  they 
were  mailed.  This  means  immediate,  reliable 
information  as  to  names,  dates,  item  number, 
amounts  and  credits.  No  longer  will  similar 
names  of  different  customers  create  confusion. 
It  becomes  a  simple  matter  to  rectify  the  crediting 
of  receipts  to  the  wrong  account.  You  will  have  a 
clear,  complete  audit  record  of  the  allocation  of  every 
cash  item  received  ...  a  definite,  complete  identifi¬ 
cation  of  each  transaction  for  customer  reference. 

The  Micro-Twin  can  give  your  store  positive 
control  over  cash  receipts.  And,  extra  machine 
time  can  be  used  to  apply  Micro-Accounting 
methods  to  Sales  and  Distribution  Journal, 
Purchase  Distribution  Journal,  and  Cash  Dis¬ 
tribution  Journal.  Ask  our  local  branch  office  for  a 
demonstration.  Or  write  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Why  the  MICRO-TWIN  is  your  best  buy 


Ilt  gives  you  a  Bell  &  Howell  microfilm  recorder  and 
•  reader  combined  at  a  new  low  cost— leas  than  the  usual 
price  of  a  recorder  alone. 

O  Facsimile  prints  for  customer  reference  can  be  made  in 
^  minutes  without  a  darkroom. 

e  It  costs  you  just  one  cent  (film,  processing  and  postage 
cost)  to  microfilm  50  to  60  cash  receipts  documents. 

_  The  exclusive  Indexing  Meter  establishes  the  location  of 
any  item  during  recording,  makes  it  easy  to  find  specific 
documents  quickly  in  the  reader. 

5  Hand-feeding  is  simple  and  fast.  And  the  optional,  auto- 
•  matic  Acro-Feeder  increases  the  Micro-Twin’s  production 
even  more,  makes  maximum  use  of  each  inch  of  film. 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S  Burroughs 

"Burrougha”  and  “Mirro-Twin”  are  trade-marka  I 


1  “* 

Howell  ^ 
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Morking  2,600  Different  Items 

appropriation  would  have  to  be  sought 
from  the  Association  or  the  assistance 
of  some  outside  organization  would 
have  to  be  enlisted.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  agreed  that  punched 
tabulating  cards  would  be  the  logical 
method  for  most  efficiently  tabulating 
and  analyzing  the  results  of  the  survey. 
It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  major  busi¬ 
ness  machine  manufacturers  who  had 
shown  an  interest  in  the  department 
store  field.  Contact  was  made  with 
Remington  Rand  at  this  time  and  once 
they  understood  the  problem,  the 
sco|)e  of  the  survey  and  its  potential 
value,  they  joined  in  the  survey,  pro¬ 
viding  technical  assistance  and  analy¬ 
sis,  through  the  medium  of  punched 
cards,  as  a  service  to  the  Association 
and  its  members. 

Data  on  2,600  Items.  With  this  major 
obstacle  hurdled,  work  on  the  survey 
was  resumed  at  an  accelerated  pace. 
The  list  of  items  was  completed,  based 
ujx>n  the  index  of  one  of  the  major 
mail-order  catalogs.  The  list  now  con¬ 
tained  some  2,600  items,  over  five  times 
the  number  originally  planned.  As 
technical  plans  progressed,  working  in 
close  conjunction  with  representatives 
of  Remington  Rand’s  Service  Bureau, 
an  idea  was  evolved  for  incorporating 
the  questionnaire  into  the  tabulating 
cards  on  which  the  results  were  to  be 
recorded.  A  special  tab  card  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Remington  Rand,  with  the 
questions  printed  on  the  face  of  the 
card.  (See  cut,  page  10.)  New  codes 
were  developed  which  would  enable 
the  participating  stores  to  answer  the 
questions  in  a  form  requiring  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  editing  and  translating,  so 
that  the  information  on  the  face  of  the 
card  could  be  punched  into  the  same 
card,  readily  and  efficiently. 

Finally,  early  in  December  1954,  the 
survey  entered  its  second  major  phase. 
Two  boxes,  containing  some  2,600 
tabulating  cards,  went  forward  to  each 
of  the  participating  stores.  Preprinted 
(and  punched)  on  each  card  was  a 
code  identifying  the  participating 
store,  an  item  code  and  an  item  de¬ 
scription.  By  entering  no  more  than 
five  digits  and  12  "x’s”  on  each  card. 


(Continued  from  page  12) 


all  of  the  valuable  information  to  l)e 
compiled  in  the  survey  will  l)e  record¬ 
ed.  In  the  meantime,  the  “A”  and  “B" 
questionnaires  have  been  coded  for 
punching  and  are  being  recorded  on 
tabulating  cards,  with  the  hope  that  a 
preliminary  rep>ort  can  be  prepared 
and  released  for  presentation  to  the 
Traffic  Group  at  its  annual  conference 
in  New  Orleans,  later  this  month. 

When  finally  completed,  the  survey 
will  provide  the  following  information 
for  the  members  of  the  NRDGA; 

1 .  A  revised,  expanded  and  up-to-date 
Marking  Manual,  listing  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  marking  some  2,600  items  of 
merchandise  under  varying  condi¬ 
tions  and  requirements. 

2.  -An  analysis  of  the  trend  towards 
non-marking  and  partial  marking. 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  degree  of  unit 
control  through  the  medium  of 
price  ticket  stubs. 

4.  -An  analysis  of  the  amount  of  in- 

Textile  Standards  (Continued  from 


ard,  and  so  on  all  the  way  down  the 
line  through  the  converters,  the  finish¬ 
er,  the  dyer,  the  weaver,  and  even  into 
the  domain  of  the  fiber  producer. 

Other  Fiber  Products.  What,  now,  for 
L-25?  This  committee,  like  L-22,  has 
been  sponsored  by  the  NRDGA  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  definitions  of  quali¬ 
ty  for  a  wide  variety  of  fabrics  and 
fillers,  and  very  likely  over  much  the 
same  range  of  end-use  items  as  covered 
in  L-22.  Again,  the  textile  industry 
faces  a  decision.  Many  representations 
are  being  made  for  these  new  fibers, 
Ixith  alone  and  in  blends;  claims  for 
wash  and  wear,  for  all-day  freshness, 
for  wrinkle  resistance,  for  insect  resist¬ 
ance,  for  unusual  color-fastness  prop¬ 
erties.  These  statements  should  be  de¬ 
fined.  If  sjiecial  cleaning  or  refreshing 
methods  are  required,  why  not  tell  the 
customers?  Why  should  we  not  select 
the  levels  of  performance  which  are 
good  enough  to  bring  the  customer 
back  again  and  again  for  the  same 
brand  and  for  the  same  item;  for  the 
retailer  to  continue  stocking  that  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  line;  for  the  garment  man- 


formation  shown  on  price  tickets. 

5.  A  basis  for  further  study  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  marking  through  field  tests, 
including  time  and  motion  studies. 

6.  In  all,  an  organized  approach  to¬ 
wards  finding  the  logical  answers  to 
an  area  of  increasing  costs,  involv¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  of  expendi¬ 
tures,  annually. 

7.  A  report  in  such  form  as  to  l)e  of 
value  to  stores  both  large  and  small 
and  of  value  under  a  wide  variety 
of  circumstances. 

With  its  first  major  project  well  Ire- 
gun,  but  only  half  done,  the  Receiving 
and  Marking  Committee  is  already 
making  plans  for  its  next  major  pro¬ 
ject:  the  compilation  of  model  proced¬ 
ures  for  the  processing  of  paperwork 
paralleling  receiving  and  marking  op¬ 
erations— recording  receipts  of  ship¬ 
ments,  order  checking,  invoice  check¬ 
ing,  recording  receipt  of  merchandise, 
etc.— under  varying  conditions  and  re¬ 
quirements.  A  new  tradition  of  ser¬ 
vice,  typical  of  the  NRDG.A,  is  appar¬ 
ently  in  the  making. 

pagg  14) _ 

ufacturer  to  stay  with  his  resource  and 
jjerhaps  to  pay  a  premium  for  goods 
that  will  l)e  dyed  to  meet  sp>ecific  re¬ 
quirements? 

It  will  mean  that  the  better  dyestuffs, 
the  more  durable  finishes,  the  more 
conscientious  finishing  and  testing  of 
fabrics  will  be  utilized  by  the  indus¬ 
try.  Textiles  are  not  being  produced 
for  one-time  sale,  but  failure  to  adhere 
to  reasonable  definitions  of  quality 
makes  one-time  purchasers  out  of  a 
vast  number  of  potential  customers.  It 
is  repeat  sales  that  make  a  successful 
department;  a  profitable  store;  a  good 
garment  business;  an  assured  textile 
market;  profitable  finishing,  dyeing 
and  converting. 

To  be  sure,  style  is  important.  It 
always  will  be.  The  great  bulk  of  fab¬ 
rics  produced  will  probably  be  essen¬ 
tially  fashion  and  style  items.  They 
will  perhaps  not  be  expected  to  meet 
these  definitions,  but  there  are  many 
customers  who  want  assured  durability 
and  serviceability  today.  There  will  l)e 
thousands  more  when  all  these  home 
economics  students  and  all  of  these  ex¬ 
tension-trained  women  find  that  some- 
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V  PRICE-MARKS 

'ff  TICKETS,  TAGS  AND  LABELS 

Ik  ...IN  ROLLS! 


AUTOMATIC 

PRICE-MARKING  PRODUCTION 


Here’s  push-button  price-marking  for  speed  with 
count  control — the  Monarch  “50”  price-marking  ma¬ 
chine.  Handles  your  choice  of  many  sizes  and  styles 
of  tickets,  tags  and  labels,  including  2-part  and  3- 
part  perforated-stub  control  tickets  printed  from  a 
single  type-set  copy. 

One  swift,  automatic  operation  price-marks,  counts 
off  and  separates  the  correct  number  of  tickets  from 
the  roll.  The  Monarch  Multi-reel  (optional  accessory) 
enables  the  operator  to  switch  quickly  to  any  one  of 
8  different  rolls  of  tickets,  tags  or  labels. 


The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 

216  South  Torrence  Street 
Dayton  3,  Ohio 


WRITE  TODAY 

-WITHOUT  OBLIGATION-FOR  SAMPLE  MONARCH 
TICKETS  AND  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDERS  ON 
MONARCH  "50"  AND  WHAT  IT  CAN  DO  FOR  YOUR 

.  PRICE-MARKING  ^ 


AT  10,000  PER  HOUR  SPEED 


Toronto,  Canada  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


8494 — 195S — 7  x  10—8  8  W— 100  Copeat  M.— 13  Proofi — Duo  3/20— C  3/14 
April  Stof>"  Moy  W*or  and  Oopt.  Sfora  Economist 
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where,  someone  is  willing  to  promote 
goods  by  their  performance  in  use. 

Mandatory  Standards  Not  Wanted. 

Neither  retailers  nor  manufacturers  of 
textiles  want  to  have  mandatory  stand¬ 
ards  develojied  through  any  legislative 
procedure.  In  sponsoring  these  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  .American  Standards  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  NRDGA  has  anticipated 
that  at  all  stations  in  the  line  of  textile 
production  from  fiber  to  consumer 
there  can  be  a  cooperative  effort,  and 
that  it  can  lead  to: 

(1)  A  common  understanding  of  tex¬ 
tile  terminology: 

(2)  Knowledge  of  what  these  defini¬ 
tions  of  end-use  performance  mean; 

(3)  Recognition  of  the  necessary  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  new  high  style  gar¬ 
ment  and  one  which  was  produced  to 
satisfy  the  physical  demands  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  end-use  application; 

(4)  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
merchandise  defined  under  these 
standards— though  it  may  sacrifice 
some  of  the  high  fashion  colors— will 
offer  plus  values  in  superior  service¬ 
ability  and  more  permanent  retention 


of  special  finishes; 

(5)  A  methotl  which  will  enable  the 
store  and  the  manufacturer  to  trace 
the  source  of  weakness  in  any  merchan¬ 
dise  produced  under  L-22  about  which 
there  is  a  justified  complaint; 

(6)  Permanent  labels  that  will  iden¬ 
tify  the  proper  kind  of  cleaning  meth¬ 
od  for  which  a  particular  fabric  has 
cpialified. 

At  the  Sales  Counter.  It  may  be  that 
store  top  management  and  many  buy¬ 
ers  do  not  know  that  L-22— the  Rayon 
and  Acetate  Standard— is  currently  be¬ 
ing  used  widely  in  most  retail  store 
laboratories  and  commercial  testing 
establishments  as  a  basis  for  accept¬ 
ance  or  rejection  of  many  articles  of 
rayon  and  acetate  though  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  not  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  means  of  informative  label¬ 
ing  or  tags.  It  is  a  simple  step,  there¬ 
fore,  for  a  buyer  to  specify  the  L-22 
to  his  resource  for  some  lines  he 
wishes  to  promote  strongly  on  the 
basis  of  durability  and  consumer  sat¬ 
isfaction.  The  standard  shoidd  play 
its  part  in  sales  training;  it  can  help 


Interstate  Carryall”  Shopping  Bags 
Work  for  You  and  for  Your  Customers 


•  Colorful,  dependable,  with  a  rugged  top  edge  that  withstands 
abuse,  interstate  “Carryall*’  Shopping  Bags  act  like  tough,  durable 
fabric,  and  can  be  printed  to  look  like  it. 

•  Over  ONE  BILLION  people  have  carried  Interstate  “Carryall" 
shopping  bags  from  store  to  home  —  and  from  home  to  store  —  over 
and  over  again.  And  they  carry  a  message  too,  announcing  an  event, 
celebrating  an  anniversary,  or  marking  an  occasion,  as  circumstances 
dictate. 

•  Interstate  “Carry all"  Shopping  Bags  encourage  impulse  buy¬ 
ing  and  make  for  economy  and  speed  of  “carry  home."  They  are  made 
by  the  oldest  shopping  bag  manufacturers  in  the  country  who  make 
quality  shopping  bags  —  not  as  a  side  line  —  but  as  their  one  major 
achievement. 


INTERSTATE  BAG  COMPANY 

Handled  Paper  Bag  Spedalists 
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the  salesperson  to  tailor  her  approach 
to  different  types  of  customers.  If  a 
customer  seems  to  be  concerned  with 
serviceability  and  the  kind  of  cart  the 
article  requires— to  lie,  in  fact,  “(on- 
sinner  interest  minded’’- then  the  L-22 
guaranteed  line  would  be  emphasized. 
If,  however,  she  were  one  to  whom  the 
full  gamut  of  color,  the  newness  of 
fiber  and  finish,  and  similar  style  cri¬ 
teria  were  more  important,  then  the 
salesperson  could  emphasize  these  fea¬ 
tures  and  point  out  the  soinewliat 
more  restricted  color  range  and  tex¬ 
ture  variety  in  the  prcxUicts  intended 
jji  imarily  for  long  wear. 

L-25  Progress.  Currently  the  subcom¬ 
mittees  of  L-25  are  meeting  monthly 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Standards  .Association.  These  commit¬ 
tees  deal  with  women’s  and  children’s 
wearing  apparel,  men’s  and  boys’  wear¬ 
ing  apparel,  and  household  fabrics.  On 
each  subcommittee  are  garment  manu¬ 
facturers,  textile  finishers  and  elvers, 
fiber  manufacturers,  the  dry  cleaning 
industry,  the  laundry  industry,  retail¬ 
ers,  commercial  testing  establishments, 
and  consumer  leaders.  On  each  sub¬ 
committee  there  are  two  technical  rep 
resentatives  from  department  store 
and  mail  order  house  laboratories  to 
serve  as  technical  advisors.  W’e  hope 
to  have  submitted  to  these  subcommit¬ 
tees  a  number  of  textile  standards 
which  have  been  developed  by  inter¬ 
ested  bodies  such  as  the  .American 
Home  Economics  .Association,  which 
recently  promulgated  the  standard  on 
pinwale  corduroy,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Men’s  Shirt  and  Pajama 
Manufacturers,  which  recently  devel¬ 
oped  a  system  of  four  ratings  for  wash 
fastness  of  garments  in  their  field  of 
manufacture.  Such  standards  as  these 
will  be  given  high  priority  in  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  these  subcommittees. 

Blessing  or  bomb,  textile  standards 
can  be  either,  even  voluntary  standards 
arrived  at  through  round-table  discus¬ 
sion,  sound  technical  advice  and  de¬ 
pendable  test  methods.  They  will  be 
a  blessing  for  that  great  group  of  con¬ 
sumers— your  customers— who  in  open 
meeting  have  declared  time  and  time 
again  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
fjerformance  they  have  had  from  some 
textile  merchandise.  These  are  the 
same  consumers  who,  in  many,  many 
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meetings,  have  stated  that  they  would 
willingly  pay  a  premium  for  children’s 
dresses,  for  rolies,  slips,  dresses,  and 
other  articles  of  wearing  apparel  for 
the  inselves,  and  for  a  wide  variety  of 
nien's  and  l)oys’  wear  if  these  could  Ik* 
guaranteed  to  give  reasonable  service¬ 
ability. 

'I’liey  do  not  want  all  garments  and 
all  fabrics  to  conform  to  these  stand¬ 
ards;  neither  do  retailers  nor  the  fab¬ 
ric  producers,  and  certainly  that  is 
not  the  desire  of  the  garment  matiu- 
facturers.  But  some  percentage  ol 
gootls  may  well  be  gtiided  into  the  AS.\ 
standard  definitions. 

'I'hese  standards  would  be  a  bomb¬ 
shell  to  any  manufacturer  who  pro¬ 
duced  a  mixed  line— that  is,  one  in 
which  some  colors  conformed  to  the 
standard  and  others  did  not— if  he  were 
to  attempt  to  identify  the  full  color 
range  as  being  AS.A  standard  material. 


representatives  on  the  L-25  and  other  stake,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  con- 

programs  can  operate  with  greater  con-  fidence  that  the  NRDGA  and  member 

fidence  ol  the  backing  and  sup]x>rt  not  stores  mean  what  they  say  and  are  not 

only  of  the  Association  but  of  the  inch-  simply  providing  lip  service  in  this 

\  idual  merchants.  'I’here  is  much  at  standards  program. 

Robinson-Potmon  Reviewed  (C'.on  tin  lied  from  page  56) 

com|X‘titor’s  lower  price  in  good  faith  prices  to  meet  competition,  unless  such 

is  not  a  defense  if  there  is  an  injury  lower  jirice  is  given  to  all  customers, 

to  the  seller’s  i  ustomers  who  do  not  wotild  have  the  effect  of  no  one  receiv- 

receive  the  low'er  price.  The  effect  of  ing  a  lower  price, 

the  bills  would  Ire  to  over-rule  the 

Standard  Oil  decision,  for  in  every  in-  Brokerage  Commissions 

stance  customers  who  do  not  get  the  .Section  2  (c)  makes  it  unlawful  for 
price  tlecrea.se  will  necessarily  Ik*  in-  an  individual  to  pay,  or  to  receive  any- 

jured  to  some  extent.  Legisl^ition  of  thing  of  value  as  a  commission  or  dis- 

this  tyjre  advtKUtes  a  "soft”  approach  count  in  lieu  of  such  commission  for 

to  competition.  I  hirty  senators  have  brokerage,  unless  brokerage  services 

joined  in  introducing  one  such  bill  in  are  actually  rendered, 

this  session  of  Congress.  Iti  the  House,  The  function  t)f  a  broker  is  to  find 
Representative  Patman,  co-author  of  a  market  for  sellers  or  buyers.  In  this 
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They  should  be  a  bomb,  too,  for  that 
textile  manufacturer  who  persists  in 
dealing  entirely  on  |)rice  and  not  on 
serviceability. 

Use  L*22.  One  last  word  of  advice: 
Put  L-22  to  work.  Then  the  NRDG.A’s 


the  original  bill,  has  introduced  an 
amendmetit  similar  to  the  Senate  bill. 
Despite  strong  legislative  opposition, 
the  .\ttorney  Cieneral’s  study  group 
has  approved  of  the  Standard  Oil  de¬ 
cision.  This  group  is  of  the  opinion 
that  refusal  to  permit  a  lowering  of 


role  the  broker  iKilorms  a  job  that 
would  normally  be  done  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  interested  in  selling  or  buying, 
rhe  third  subsection  of  section  2  pro¬ 
hibits  any  payment  for  brokerage  un¬ 
less  the  services  of  a  broker  are  actually 
utili/.ed.  This  section  was  aimed  at 
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Robinson-Patman  (Continued) 


large  buyers  who  would  exact  a  brok¬ 
erage  fee  from  the  resource  although  a 
broker  was  not  involved  in  the  trans¬ 
action.  In  some  instances  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  would  be  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  broker.  In¬ 
dividuals  not  large  enough  to  demand 
such  spurious  brokerage  fees,  or  to 
provide  for  a  subsidiary,  naturally 
paid  a  higher  price  for  the  ptmluct. 
Alleged  brokerage  fees  usually  take 
the  form  of  a  discount  or  a  rebate. 

Advertising  Allowance 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  seller  to  pay 
anything  of  value  to  a  customer  for 
any  service  or  facility  furnished  by 
such  customer  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  the  seller’s  product,  unless  such 
payment  is  available  to  all  customers 
on  proportionately  equal  terms.  This 
statement  is  a  paraphrase  of  section 
2  (d),  and  although  nowhere  are  the 
words  mentioned,  this  section  prohib¬ 
its  advertising  allowances.  Stripped  of 
legalistic  language  the  section  states 
that  a  customer  advertising  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  a  manufacturer  is  not  to  receive 
payment  for  such  advertising,  unless 
all  other  customers  have  the  right  to 
receive  a  proportionately  equal  pay¬ 
ment  for  their  advertisements. 

Many  different  methods  have  lieen 
used  in  determining  the  amount  of  ad 
allowances  to  be  given  to  a  retail  cus¬ 
tomer.  .All  such  allowances  which  re¬ 
sult  in  discrimination  l>etween  custom¬ 
ers  have  been  prohibited.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  who  grants  ad  allowances  to 
“prestige  customers”  only  would  be 
guilty  of  violating  this  section  of  the 
law.  Likewise,  ad  allowances  based  on 
order  requisites  have  been  held  to  vio¬ 
late  the  law.  In  this  category  are  those 
ad  allow'ances  based  on  minimum 
orders  or  volume  purchases  that  have 
the  effect  of  precluding  customers  who 
purchase  in  limited  quantities. 

Against  a  charge  of  discriminatory 
ad  allowances,  a  seller’s  only  defense, 
other  than  that  he  is  meeting  competi¬ 
tion  in  good  faith,  would  be  to  show 
that  such  allowances  are  available  on 
proportionately  equal  terms  to  all 
competing  customers.  A  recent  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  Commission  gives  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  is  meant  by  “availability” 
and  “proportionately  equal  terms.” 


This  was  a  case  involving  a  soap  com¬ 
pany  which  offered  ad  allowances 
basetl  on  the  type  of  advertising  used, 
and  the  amount  of  payment  for  each 
type  of  advertising  was  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  cases  of  soap  purchased. 

If  a  merchant  used  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  he  received  more  money  towards 
the  payment  of  such  advertising  than 
he  would  have  received  were  the  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  done  by  handbills.  The 
dollars  and  cents  value  of  the  payment 
was  based  on  the  number  of  cases  of 
soap  purchased.  For  example  a  mer¬ 
chant  would  receive  20  cents  ad  allow¬ 
ance  per  case  of  soap  for  newspaper 
advertising,  but  only  a  10-cent  ad  al¬ 
lowance  per  case  if  the  advertising 
were  done  by  handbills. 

It  was  the  contention  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  hearing  examiner 
that  these  ad  allowances  were  not 
available  on  proportionately  equal 
terms.  It  was  alleged  that  the  small 
merchant  could  not  afford  to  advertise 
in  news[)apers,  and  even  if  he  did,  the 
number  of  cases  of  soap  purchased  by 
him  would  represent  very  little  toward 
an  allowance. 

In  passing  on  the  case,  the  commis¬ 
sion  held  that  proportionately,  ami 
not  uniformity,  was  the  goal  of  the 
statute.  A  seller  was  not  under  a  duty 
to  pay  at  the  same  rate  per  case  of  soap 
for  different  types  of  services  which  are 
of  unequal  cost  and  value  to  him.  All 
that  is  required  to  comply  with  the 
statute  is  that  the  payment  as  an  ad 
allowance  bear  some  reasonable  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  amount  to  be  paid 
and  the  type  of  media  used.  On  the 
question  of  availability  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  program 
of  ad  allowances  does  not  have  to  be 
so  constructed  that  every  feature  of 
that  program  can  be  used  by  every 
potential  customer.  Because  a  small 
merchant  would  not  in  all  probability 
use  newspapers  as  advertising  media 
does  not  mean  that  the  higher  news¬ 
paper  allowance  was  not  available  to 
him. 

The  decision  in  this  case  is  of  im¬ 
portance  for  it  is  really  the  first  clear 
and  definitive  rule  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Prior  to  this  de¬ 
cision  a  uniform  system  was  the  only 
safe  methcxl  of  granting  ad  allowances. 


Additional  Services  Furnished 

Sub-section  2  (e)  of  the  law  prohibits 
discrimination  by  a  seller  in  not  grant¬ 
ing  services  or  facilities  to  all  purchas¬ 
ers  on  proportionately  equal  terms. 
This  section  is  similar  to  the  preceding 
section,  but  here  the  prohibition  is 
against  the  seller  in  granting  the  serv¬ 
ice  or  facility.  In  the  prior  section  it 
was  the  purchaser  who  furnished  the 
service  of  promoting  the  prcnluct.  Un¬ 
der  this  section,  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  is  prohibited  if  the  seller  does  not 
offer  such  advertising  to  all  customers. 
.Also  prohibited  by  this  section  would 
be  the  use  of  demonstrators  paid  bv 
the  seller  or  the  provision  of  display 
counters  if  they  are  not  made  availal)le 
to  all  other  customers. 

-Advertising  and  promotion  service 
or  facilities  are  not  the  sole  concern 
of  this  section.  .Any  type  of  favorable 
service  or  treatment  of  one  customer 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  section. 
For  example,  if  a  seller  is  to  permit 
favored  customers  to  return  unsold 
goods  for  credit,  but  deny  this  facility 
to  other  customers,  the  result  won  hi  be 
discrimination  and  a  violation  of  the 
section.  The  same  would  apply  to  the 
granting  of  more  favorable  terms  of 
payment  to  some  customers  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  others. 

Inducing  Discrimination 

.According  to  section  2  (f)  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  it  is  unlawful 
for  a  person  to  knowingly  induce  or 
receive  a  discrimination  in  price. 
Obviously  this  section  was  aimed  at 
those  purchasers  who  by  the  means  of 
economic  coercion  can  extract  a  favor¬ 
able  lower  price. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  attor¬ 
neys  were  of  the  opinion  that  they 
need  only  prove  that  an  individual 
knowingly  induced  and  received  a 
lower  price  to  show  a  violation  of  this 
section.  The  Supreme  Court  was  of  a 
different  opinion  and  overruled  the 
F.  T.  C.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that 
not  only  must  it  be  proven  that  an 
individual  knowingly  induced  a  lower 
price,  but  in  addition  it  must  be  shown 
that  such  individual  knew'  that  the 
lower  price  received  could  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  the  grounds  of  cost  saving  or  as 
a  result  of  meeting  competition  in 
good  faith.  This  case  is  Automatic 
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Canteen  Company  v  F.  T.C. 

The  Automatic  Canteen  decision 
lays  down  the  broad  principle  that  the 
buyer  is  still  free  to  bargain  over 
price.  The  Attorney  General’s  Com¬ 
mittee  has  heartily  approved  of  this 
decision  and  are  of  the  opinion  that 
any  over-ruling  of  the  court’s  decision 
by  legislation  would  constitute  an  im- 
|x?diment  to  normal  bargaining. 

Sections  3  and  4 

I'he  third  section  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  overlaps  Section  2.  There 
is  an  historical  reason  for  this  fact. 
At  the  time  this  legislation  was  being 
debated  in  Congress,  the  present  sec¬ 
tions  2  and  3  constituted  separate  bills. 
The  expedient  used  to  effect  a  compro¬ 
mise  was  the  passage  of  both  bills. 
There  are  several  distinctions  between 
the  two  sections.  Notably  section  2 
deals  with  civil  liability,  whereas  sec¬ 
tion  3  creates  a  criminal  liability.  The 
practical  meaning  of  this  is  that  the 
F.  T.  C.  enforces  section  2  by  cease  and 
desist  orders  and  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  brings  criminal  actions  to  en¬ 
force  section  3.  Section  3  also  deals 
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Alteration  losses  are  not 
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with  pros|jective  contracts  whereas  sec¬ 
tion  2  deals  with  purchases  between 
two  customers. 

Section  3  makes  it  unlawful  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  competitors  in  the 
sale  of  gCMxls  of  like  grade,  quality  and 
quantity  and  forbids  the  sales  of  such 
gcKxIs  in  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  purjjose  of  destroying  com- 
jietition.  It  also  forbids  the  sale  of 
gocxls  at  unreasonably  low  prices  for 
the  purjJOse  of  destroying  a  com|}eti- 
tor.  It  should  be  noted  that  section  3 
prohibits  discrimination  in  the  sale  of 
gocxls  of  like  quantity  whereas  section 
2  prohibits  quantity  discounts.  The 
criminal  sanction  for  violation  of  sec¬ 
tion  3  is  $5000  or  a  year  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

Gnder  section  -I  a  true  ccKqx'rative 
asscK'iation  is  exempted  from  the 
effects  of  section  2  and  3.  The  meaning 
of  this  is  that  such  ccxiperatives  may 
return  any  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
trade  operations  to  members  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  tlieir  purcbases. 

«  «  • 

It  should  be  apparent  from  the  read¬ 
ing  of  this  article  that  the  pur|K)se  of 
the  first  price  discrimination  bill  has 
freen  enlarged.  It  is  also  apparent  that 
the  construction  placed  on  the  price 
discrimination  law  by  the  Gourts  and 
prior  C^ommissions  have  tended  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  form  of  soft  com|jetition.  Despite 
the  purpose  of  the  law,  com|>etition 
has  not  been  fostered.  Ihiiformity  was 
the  keynote,  and  deviation  from  this 
uniform  standard  subjected  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  prosecution. 

C^ommissioner  Howrey,  whose  agen¬ 
cy  is  the  chief  enforcer  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act,  has  stated  that  his 
agency  is  now  going  to  give  a  more 
flexible  interpretation  to  this  law. 
.Add  to  this  the  recommendation  of  the 
Attorney  General’s  Committee  that 
the  Robinson-Patman  .Act  should  not 
be  strictly  enforced,  and  one  realizes 
the  “new”  approach  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  price  discrimina¬ 
tion  laws.  Opposed  to  these  views  are 
many  C^ongressmen  who  advocate  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  Robinson-Pat¬ 
man. 

The  lines  are  drawn,  and  the  oppos¬ 
ing  forces  are  clearly  identified.  It  is 
hojx'd  that  this  article  has  helped  you 
to  determine  which  side  of  the  fight 
you  are  on. 
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The  Great  Merchants,  by  Tom 
Mahoney;  Harpier  &  Brothers,  New 
York;  310  pp;  $3.95. 

The  20  famous  retail  enterprises  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  book  includes  Filene’s, 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  F.  &  R. 
Lazarus  &  Company,  Marshall  Field  S: 
Company,  Macy’s  New  York,  Rich’s, 
The  |.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Sears 
Roebuck  &:  Company,  Lane  Bryant,  ), 
C.  Penney  &  Company,  Bullocks  and 
1.  Magnin,  Neiman-Marcus  and  Ohr- 
bach’s.  .Also,  The  .A  &  P,  Brooks  Broth¬ 
ers,  Tiffany’s,  The  Singer  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  Bren  ta  no’s,  L.  L. 
Bean,  Inc.,  and  Webb’s  City. 

Lhe  list,  it  will  be  seen,  is  rather 
weighted  in  the  direction  of  some  of 
the  world’s  largest  department  stores. 
WTat  they  have  in  common  is  a  long 
history  and  a  great  success;  but  even 
more  evident  is  the  great  variety  of 
their  beginnings  and  the  distinctive 
store  jxfrsonalities  they  have  developed. 
This  is  true  of  the  other  enterprises 
.Mahoney  describes,  too:  the  specialty 
stores,  mail  order  houses  (including 
the  fabulous  sjxirting  gotxls  business 
of  L.  L.  Bean  in  .Maine),  and  chains. 

VV^ith  a  range  that  includes  both 
Neiman-.Marcus  and  Ohrbach’s,  Tif¬ 
fany’s  and  the  .A  &:  P,  the  book  gives 
by  sheer  accumulation  a  remarkably 
impressive  picture  of  the  variety  of 
opportunity  in  the  retail  field,  and  of 
the  imagination  and  shrewdness  with 
which  the  great  merchants  chose  and 
develojjed  their  segments  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  These  stories  cover  the  period 
from  lfi70,  when  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  was  born,  to  the  present. 
W’ebb’s  City,  “the  world’s  most  unusu¬ 
al  drug  store,’’  is  youngest  on  the  list. 

Many  of  the  great  merchants  were 
colorful  personalities;  sometimes  they 
were  involved  in  lively  contests  for 
power,  not  only  with  competitors  but 
even  with  members  of  their  own  fami¬ 
lies.  They  ranged  widely  in  tenqxra- 
ment  and  interests  and  even  in  busi¬ 
ness  philosophies. 

.All  these  matters  come  through 
clearly  in  Mahoney’s  easy,  unpreten¬ 
tious  stories,  as  he  shifts  from  personal 
histories  to  operating  methods.  Any¬ 
one  in  retail  business,  from  novice  to 
veteran,  will  like  this  book. 
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Consumer  Behavior,  Lincoln 
Clark,  Editor.  New  York  Univers¬ 
ity  Press,  New  York  3,  N.  Y'.  $4.00. 

A  dozen  distinguished  contributors 
join  forces  in  this  volume  in  an  effort 
to  shed  light  on  consumer  behhavior. 
The  result  is  interesting  but  highly 
uneven,  since  several  reports  are  con¬ 
cerned  more  with  research  methodol¬ 
ogy  than  with  findings. 

There  are  some  excellent  and  chal¬ 
lenging  essays  here,  however.  William 
H.  Whyte,  Jr.,  associate  editor  of 
Fortune,  presents  a  clear  picture  of 
present  day  suburban  community  life. 
Nelson  N.  Foote,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  stresses  the  importance  of 
stage  of  family  development  as  a  kev 
to  the  level  and  nature  of  consump¬ 
tion.  There  are  other  nuggets  through¬ 
out  the  hcKik,  but  the  business  reader 
v.ill  have  to  dig  for  them,  since  the 
puhlication  is  not  primarily  addressed 
to  him.  It  is  a  selection  of  papers  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  1952  and  1953  confer¬ 
ences  of  the  C^ommittee  for  Research 
on  (Consumer  .\ttitudes  and  Behavior. 

Furs— Glamorous  and  Practical, 
bv  Frank  G.  Ashbrook;  Van 
i  Nostrand;  $2.95. 

Frank  .Ashbrook  is  well-known  to 
the  country’s  fur  industry.  As  biolo¬ 
gist  and  technician  in  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  he  has  spent  40 
years  learning  all  there  is  to  know 
about  animals  and  especially  about 
furs.  He  describes  succinctly  and 
clearly  the  miracle  whereby  the  raw 
fur  is  transfigured  into  the  fur  gar¬ 
ment.  He  puts  this  knowledge  at  the 
service  of  the  fur  salesperson  and  of 
the  fur-buying  consumer.  .And  his  ap¬ 
proach  to  both  is  the  same:  only  if  you 
really  know,  only  if  you  really  make 
the  effort  to  know,  can  you  sell  (or 
buy)  a  fur  garment  which  will  give  last¬ 
ing  satisfaction. 

He  begins  his  book  with  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  the  romantic  past  of  furs 
(even  in  the  Middle  Ages  people  wore 
!  furs  in  the  summertime,  as  a  fashion 
distinction);  he  indicates  the  areas  in 
the  world  from  which  the  furs  we 
know  come  (the  U.  S.  is  not  only  the 
largest  consumer  of  furs,  it  is  also  the 
largest  producer  of  raw  furs):  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  several  techniques  of  fur 
preparation  and  of  shearing  and  dye¬ 


ing,  and  then  shows  how  a  fur  garment 
is  made— a  truly  fascinating  perform¬ 
ance  of  man-made  creativeness. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  also  looks  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  side,  the  wearing  qualities  of  furs, 
from  mink  through  mouton  and  squir¬ 
rel,  through  beaver  and  fox  to  chin¬ 
chilla  (and  all  between).  He  becomes 
the  consumer’s  guide  as  to  the  many 
names  of  furs,  their  origins  and  charac¬ 
teristics.  His  chapter  on  the  selection 
and  buying  of  a  fur  garment  is  partic¬ 
ularly  pertinent,  and  every  loyal  fur 
man  will  agree  that  the  true  criterion 
in  selecting  which  retailer  to  buy  from 
is  integrity. 

Store  managements  would  do  well 
to  make  “Furs— Glamorous  and  Prac¬ 
tical’’  available  to  their  fur-selling 
staffs  for  study,  for  rehearsing,  for  use. 
Informed  salespeople  make  sales  that 
remain  sold.  Mr.  .Ashbrook’s  is  a  short 
book— just  82  pages— and  what  it  says 
is  pointed,  clear,  easily  followetl  and 
lastingly  instructive. 

.Ai.fred  B.  Cohen 
tdiairman.  Retail  Fur  C^ouncil. 


Home  Furnishings 
Opportunities 

(Continited  from  page  22) 

in  modernizing  kitchens;  the  increased 
demand  for  modular  appliances,  for 
ranges  with  automatic  cooking  tops  as 
well  as  ovens,  for  outdoor  furniture, 
grills  and  barbecue  equipment. 

Phonographs  and  Records.  To  ride 
the  boom  in  high  fidelity,  tape  record¬ 
ing  and  record  playing  equipment,  he 
urged  modernization  of  record  depart¬ 
ments  with  self-service  fixtures.  As  to 
record  inventories,  he  advised;  “Steer 
clear  of  all  fringe  items  in  classical 
music  and  handle  those  on  customer 
orders.  Keep  stock  on  “The  Music 
.America  Loves  Best;’’  never  be  out  on 
Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony,  a  best 
seller  for  50  years.  Keep  up  to  date  on 
the  hit  items  in  popular  records  (which 
account  for  two  thirds  of  the  business) 
and  carry  these  on  the  label  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  hit  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  demand.  Merchandise  this 
part  of  the  operation  on  a  ‘millinery’ 
basis,  in  fast  and  out  fast.  Make  the 
department  a  ‘must’  for  teen-agers— 


Showmanship  }i 


Lmt  Cuttommn  foe*  Your  ProdutH 
AT  TW  FOINT  Of  SAU 
...  and  You’ll  Paco  Lots  of  Poordorsi 


•IGiLOW-SANFORD  Provas  ft... 

.  .  .  with  this 
Bigalow  D«Lux« 

SampI*  Bar  . .  . 

WIS  conilruction 
of  fin*  quality 
birch  with  natural 
finish.  Silk 
scr**n*d  plastic 
canopy,  back- 
lighted  for  maxi¬ 
mum  idantifico-^ 
tio.  .  Indirect 
fluorascent  light¬ 
ing  for  product 
illumination.  Eas* 
of  rug  and  corpat  salaction  craatas  graatar 
customar  satisfaction . . .  rasults  in  mora  solas 
par  squora  foot. 

RCA  VICTOR  Provas  ft... 


. . .  with  this  modam  RCA  Victor  Racord  Stor* 
Island  Floor  Fixtur*.  Lots  customars  "Fac*  th* 
Music" . . .  for  aasy  racord  salaction  and 
quick  solas.  Two-sidad  construction  of  fln* 
quality  oak  with  picklad  oak  finish.  Furnishad 
complata  with  intarchongaabl*  racord  bas- 
kats  and  two  classification  panals  and  holdar. 


HICKOK  Provas  ft... 


. . .  with  this  "Visual  Slant"  fixtur*  for  bolts, 
bucklas,  jawalry.  High  quality  construction  of 
oak  plywood  in  choic*  of  5  attractiv*  oak 
finishas.  Causas  mora  paopi*  to  look,  stop, 
axamin*  and  buy  bacous*  of  attractiv* 
marchandis*  axposur*. 


See,  select  and  buy . . .  it’s 
simple  .  .  .  with  WLS 
counsel  and  experience  for 
planning,  design,  produc¬ 
tion  and  follow  through. 

W.  L.  STENSGAARD 
AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC 


346  N.  JUSTIN!  ST.,  CHICAGO  7,  ILL. 
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A  Better  Housewares  Show 

The  National  Association  of  House- 
wares  Manufacturers  will  be  formally 
requested  by  the  NRDGA  to  arrange 
merchandise  exhibits  in  classifications 
at  its  semi-annual  shows.  At  the  Home 
Furnishings  Group  meeting  there  was 
unanimous  agreement  that  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  shopping  the  shows  under  their 
present  unclassified  arrangement  have 
become  too  great.  The  group  passed 
a  formal  resolution  on  the  subject  and 
asked  its  board  of  directors  to  act  as  a 
committee  to  take  it  up  with  NAHM. 
Bernard  6.  Zients,  director  of  corporate 
merchandise  for  Gimbel  Brothers,  who 
led  this  discussion,  said  that  the  retail¬ 
ers  aren't  asking  to  heme  the  exhibits 
laid  out  in  narrow  categories  of  specific 
merchandise,  but  they  do  require  per¬ 
haps  a  dozen  classifications  of  related 
merchandise.  Other  retail  groups  will 
be  asked  to  join  NRDGA  in  an  attempt 
to  get  more  serious  consideration  of 
this  proposal,  repeatedly  made,  with¬ 
out  success,  by  individual  retailers. 


then  they’ll  know  where  to  come  later 
tor  their  mattresses,  refrigerators  and 
TV  sets  when  the  wedding  bells  ring.” 

Merchandising.  The  alert  merchant, 
said  Seidel,  will  rate  the  suppliers  of 
each  of  his  lines  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  He  may  have  to  settle  for 
the  second  instead  of  the  first;  he  may 
decide  to  buy  from  several  top  produc¬ 
ers,  but  he  won’t  handle  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  as  featured  lines— 
regardless  of  advertising  allowances, 
rebates  or  plus  markups.  Better  to  mer 
chandise  a  line  that  sells  at  35  per  cent, 
he  said,  than  one  that  doesn’t  at  40. 

As  an  idea  for  following  the  market 
out  into  the  suburbs,  Seidel  offered 
this;  a  string  of  appliance  stores  in 
low-rental  space  in  strategic  outlying 
areas.  They’d  be  operated  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  price  basis,  well  serviced,  well 
stocked,  open  evenings,  and  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  good  will  the  parent 
store  has  built  over  the  years.  Home 
demonstrations  and  trade-ins  would  be 
part  of  the  operation;  and  so  would  a 
separate  accounting  plan,  so  that  the 
books  would  not  be  “cluttered  up 
with  unjustifiable  pro-rated  charges.” 


The  Warehouse  Sale.  This  is  how  a 
successful  warehouse  sale  is  run  by 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb  of  Birming¬ 
ham.  Edwin  Morganthau,  general 
merchandise  manager  of  the  store,  de¬ 
scribed  it; 

There  are  two  such  sales  a  year,  one 
in  August  and  one  in  February;  each 
runs  one  day.  (Experience  showed  that 
more  fretjuent  and  longer  sales  were 
not  justified.) 

Once  Loveman’s  primary  purpose 
was  to  move  out  old  merchandise  and 
liquidate  trade-ins.  Now  the  objec¬ 
tives  are,  in  this  order;  (1)  to  sell  new 
merchandise;  (2)  to  clear  out  old 
stock;  (3)  in  a  very  limited  way,  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  trade-ins. 

In  the  February  sale  this  year.  Love- 
man’s  did  a  volume  of  over  $100,000 
in  one  day.  About  75  per  cent  of  the 
merchandise  was  specially  bought; 
only  three  per  cent  was  trade-ins.  This 
was  the  way  the  business  was  distrib¬ 
uted;  50  per  cent  appliances  and  tele¬ 
vision;  25  per  cent  furniture  and  bed¬ 
ding;  18  per  cent  housewares  and  toys; 
seven  per  cent  floor  coverings.  “Floor 
coverings,”  said  Morganthau,  “is  the 
most  undeveloped  potential  and  could 
be  increased  to  improve  the  total.” 

On  appliances,  the  store  starts  work¬ 
ing  with  local  distributors  months  in 
advance  to  accumulate  railroad-dam¬ 
aged  merchandise  and  seconds;  they 
must  be  mechanically  perfect,  how¬ 
ever.  Last  year’s  and  discontinued 
models  are  also  acquired  at  substantial 
reductions.  Average  markup  on  this 
merchandise  is  30  per  cent.  Furniture 
is  acquired  by  special  purchases  of  off¬ 
season  merchandise;  bedding  by  spe¬ 
cial  carload  purchases.  In  housewares 
and  toys  emphasis  is  on  large  ticket 
items;  in  floor  coverings,  on  short 
ends,  specially  purchased  wall-to-wall 
carpeting,  and  old  age  merchandise. 

Five  days  before  the  sale  an  electric 
sign  goes  up  on  either  end  of  the 


Correction  on  Fiber  Chart. 

Attention  is  directed  to  an  error  in 
the  fiber  chart  that  appeared  in  the 
March  issue  of  STORES.  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  solution-dyed  rayons,  page  33, 
the  subhead  identifies  two  brand 
names  as  "spun."  Only  one  of  these, 
Courtauld's  Coloray,  is  a  spun  rayon. 
The  other,  American  Enka's  Jetspun,  is 
in  filament  form. 


warehouse  to  announce  it.  The  only 
other  advance  publicity  is  a  double 
truck  Sunday  ad  on  the  day  before  the 
sale.  There  is  one  additional  item  of 
promotion  expense:  customers  can  buy 
a  ham  sandwich  and  a  coca  cola  fur  10 
cents.  “The  loss  on  the  ham  santlwich 
operation,’’  said  Morganthau,  “is  near¬ 
ly  as  great  in  dollars  as  the  cost  of  the 
double  truck  ad.” 


The  Style  Promotion.  Promotion  of 
style  merchandise,  said  Peggy  Fuller, 
of  Everfast  Fabrics,  Inc.,  is  a  profit¬ 
making  method  that  most  departiiietit 
stores  seem  to  have  forgotten  about  ex¬ 
cept  in  ready-to-wear.  She  oflered  a 
formula  for  it  “so  simple  that  it’s  in¬ 
credible  how  few  people  use  it.”  This 


is  it: 

1.  The  promotion  should  l>e 
planned  six  months  to  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance.  This  does  not  mean  final  selec¬ 
tion  of  items  so  far  ahead;  but  it  re¬ 
quires  the  selection  of  a  trend  that  is 
basic  and  will  grow  in  importance  dur¬ 
ing  the  planning  period.  If  the  plan 
is,  say,  to  promote  the  color  |x;ach  next 
fall,  the  meetings  shoidd  be  going  on 
now. 


2.  As  many  departments  as  possible 
should  be  brought  into  the  promotion. 
Every  buyer  in  the  home  fashions 
group  should  search  his  market  for 
merchandise  that  will  fit  into  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  be  exclusive  with  the  store 
for  30  to  60  days  at  least,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  for  the  season.  On  this  basis  of 
style  promotion  and  exclusiveness, 
higher  than  normal  markup  will  be 
realized. 

3.  Everyone  remotely  connected 
with  the  promotion  should  be  in  on 
the  original  and  subsequent  meetings— 
advertising,  publicity,  buying  and  sales 
training.  They  should  know-  every  de¬ 
tail  of  its  timing,  the  advertising,  dis¬ 
play  and  publicity  plans.  Salespeople 
should  be  made  familiar  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  enthusiastic  about  it.  Com¬ 
plete  promotional  saturation  is  the 
goal:  once  the  promotion  starts  no  cus¬ 
tomer  in  town  should  fail  to  know  that 
peach  is  being  promoted  by  the  store 
and  that  peach  is  the  big  fashion  color 
in  home  furnishings.  Teamwork  will 
convince  the  customer;  confusion  will 
send  her  out  of  the  store. 

4.  The  store  must  hammer  away  at 
the  idea  for  a  full  six  months. 
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